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THE LATE KING GEORGE V 


A TRIBUTE* 


For all flesh ts as grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and 
the flower thereof falleth away. But the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever (1 Peter i. 24, 25). d 


Tuis is a simple and solemn reminder to us all that the 
place that knows us now, shall some day know us no 
more. While nothing that we may do can change the 
immutable decree that has fixed the sure departure from 
this visible and wonderful world for all, high and low, 
rich and poor, there is, in this gracious ministry of God, 
the equally changeless promise that the Word of the Lord 
shall endure for ever. This is the Word which brings to 
light our immortality and the life that is life indeed. 
From that word still flow to us the overtures of God’s 
mercy and love, pleading with us to accept their gift of 
a life that shall abide after the grass has withered and 
the flower of man’s glory has fallen away. “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 
“ And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
To this Word of God the wise ever resort for instruction 
and comfort. Even the foolish turn to it for redress 
when overwhelmed by a sorrow which nothing in their 
familiar cisterns can ease ; and it never repels them. 

On this day of national sorrow the intense reality of 
the teaching of our text is forced upon us by visible proof 


t An address delivered by Rev. Prof. D. Maclean, D.D., on Tuesday, 
‘eth. 
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of the inescapable divine appointment in the sad occasion 
of our meeting. This morning we humbly and respect- 
fully add our own tiny rivulet to the deep and wide river 
of mourning that flows from the home of royalty to the 
widow’s lonely hut at the mill-pond. 

One may search in vain through the long history of 
these realms for an exact parallel to the profound and 
universal grief stirred by the death of King George V. 
In that same history it is recorded how suffering England 
once hailed the demise of a sovereign with a joyful 
ringing of bells. To-day the population of realms 
immensely more extensive than former England feel, in 
the death of King George, the chill of a personal loss 
expressed in the suppressed sob of natural emotion. 
Why this infinitely diverse effect on the feelings of the 
subjects of the occupants of the same throne? The 
reason does not lie in the principle of monarchy, but in 
the abuse and use of sovereignty. The gracious monarch 
who is being borne to-day to his last resting place on a 
surge of sorrow of unprecedented depth and intensity 
seems to me to have won for himself and his throne this 
tribute of univérsal respect and affection because : 


I. He took sovereignty in trust from God. The 
exercise of divine sovereignty in this world is the belief 
of all Christians. Its mysterious working may be hidden 
from us; but its consequences in manifold ways are too 
apparent to be challenged. Our late gracious sovereign 
was a constant reader of the Word of God. There he 
must have found the source of the strength that enabled 
him to discharge with dignity, simplicity and success 
the almost unbearable responsibilities of his exalted and 
solitary position. Searching for the will of God he 
sought to carry it out, as he understood it, in a just and 
good rule, conscious of the greatness of his office and of 
the inability of any mortal man to bear it perfectly. 
His high sense of duty, which distinguished him to his 
last heroic effort against the fast receding tide of life, 
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was a reflection of his lofty view of his divinely-given 
trust. It is because of this fact that kingship, while in 
eclipse elsewhere, is bequeathed by the late sovereign to 
his successor beyond not merely the breath of challenge 


but even the breath of criticism. 


Il. He wielded his sceptre with paternal interest. 
Sovereignty and Fatherhood are inseparably connected 
in Scripture. Ideal monarchy should reflect these 
attributes in perfect harmony. Sovereignty without 
paternal interest often became a tyranny. Paternal 
indulgence without the restraint of sovereignty may be 
abused by subjects so grossly as to make this abuse a cause 
of anarchy. Never indeed in the experience of the sub- 
jects of these wide realms had these two great attributes 
been so uniquely blended as durimg the reign of our late 
King. From the exalted throne was heard the voice 
of a constitutional monarch who was at the same time of 
like substance with ourselves, and who shared to the full 
in his subjects’ joys and sorrows. This inestimable 
contribution of King George V to the establishing of his 
throne in the affections of his subjects is a blessing which 
future generations shall enjoy. 


III. His sovereignty was strictly impartial. All 

classes of the community stood before his throne on a 

level of equality as to claims for just and righteous rule. 

He was to a marked degree the King of the people. 
Kingship in him was the embodiment of the people. It 

showed itself in his part in public affairs. The officialism 

which is inevitable in regulated society stood as no 

barrier to an impartial display of kingly sympathy and 

interest. We had the honour done to the Free Church 

General Assembly by the visit of a Royal Prince who 


conveyed to the Assembly royal good wishes, which 
illustrates the point of my observation. 


God gave us King George V. He also took him 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 


BIBLE : CONFESSION : DOCTRINE * 


Berore entering on the three divisions of my present theme, 
I should like to make some prefatory remarks on my method, 
in order that my subsequent treatment of the topics, the 
Bible, the Confession, and Doctrine, respectively, may not be 
misconstrued. 

I am directed by the programme to speak “ systematically ” 
on my subject. But that does not convey much information 
about the method I intend to pursue. 

Religious philosophy and science, at any rate in Holland, 
appertain to systematic theology. Manifestly the Bible, the 
Confession and Doctrine could be handled from such a philoso- 
phical point of view. Troeltsch read lectures in his time even 
on dogmatic theology, and had much to say on these three heads. 
But according to his cultural and historical point of view and 
method there lay at the base of his treatment of them the 
proposition, veiled, to be sure, from his own eyes, that he was 
a Christian because he was an European. 

Now I confess frankly that I cannot resign myself to treat 
systematic theology in terms of neo-Protestantism. I can only 
be a Christian because Jesus Christ has called me out of darkness 
into His light, because, in common with the people of God, as 
a partner in the Church’s creed, I must avow that no other name 
is given under heaven whereby we can be saved than the name 
of Jesus Christ (Acts iv. 12). Not from the standpoint of the 
history of European culture can I approach the central data of 
Christianity. For that I must make the Church of Christ my 
starting-point, that Church which in its inmost core is not of 
this world, but a new institute of our God, who has revealed 
Himself in Christ. 

My systematic theology therefore must necessarily be one in 
which the theologian accepts in all seriousness the unique, 
immediate revelation of God in Christ, and proceeds from that 
revelation, as from a new centre of thought; or rather thinks 
onward in the ever-repeated recognition of this immediate revelation 
and of the new beginning which it connotes. 

¥ Address delivered at the fifth session of the International European Students’ Conference 


at Spandau, Berlin, December 30th, 1935. Translated from the German original by Mr. E. K. 
Simpson, M.A., Lecturer at the Free Church College, Edinburgh. The original will appear in the 


periodical, Die Furche. 
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This last affirmation at once suggests that I do not set great 
store on the much belauded phenomenological method. In this 
“ scientific ” religious method the organic link between historical 
and dogmatic theology is supposed to have been found. And 
so the delicate task of building bridges from historical to dogmatic 
theology is assigned to this phenomenological system. I greatly 
question whether bridges of this kind to dogmatic theology can 
ever stand firm. 

I do not dispute, of course, that an intuitive conspectus of 
structural units and a sympathetic realization of external relation- 
ships has more attraction for me than mere critical analysis, if 
the objects of these twofold processes of investigation are the 
Bible, the Confession and Doctrine. I readily admit that in 
handling a theme doctrinally we can and should legitimately 
think and speak of “structures”. But it should be done 
succinctly and with much caution. For a phenomenological 
point of view transfers us, ere we are aware, to an onlooker’s 
posture of mind ; that is to say, to the condition in which we 
passively “ take in ”, and suspend that constant, energetic, vivid 
recognition of revelation which a systematic theologian who 
seeks to set out from revelation must practically exercise. “ In 
doctrinal reflection the act of faith must be living” (Barth). 
Even the most recent phase of phenomenology (Jaspers, van der 
Leeuw) renders an admonition to caution in the use of the 
phenomenological method, in my judgment, not yet super- 
fluous. Its mania for “ being” very easily swallows up the 
conception of “existence”. Kierkegaard would trace therein 
no sign of his exsistere, or “ outstanding” of an individual 
before God. 

In this address I shall regard theological dogma as a minor 
point in comparison with theological exegesis. Of the Bible, 
the Confession and Doctrine I shall speak as a systematic theo- 
logian from the standpoint of the Christian consciousness of 
Christ’s flock, which, as a well-known Dutch friend of revival, 
J. A. Wormser, used to say, “ knows that it has been called out 
of the world by the God of revelation”. But the knowledge of 
this elective revelation in Christ is to be viewed as existent ; 
that is to say, we shall have to guard against falling into specula- 
tions concerning this direct revelation, or concerning the Church 
considered as an institute of God, with its threefold treasures, 
the Bible, Confessions and Doctrine. I like to designate this 
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method of theological thinking as the believingly critical system 
of revealed theology. | 

A consecutive system of doctrinal thought of this stamp 
demands that we should approach the three magnitudes which 
are our theme from a definite angle. We shall have to tackle 
them from a position that (1) is the antipodes of every kind of 
Neo-Protestantism grounded on historical civilization, and 
(2) must also repel every kind of austerely obscurantist “ revelation 
theology ”’. 


I 


Let us look at our three divisions first of all in themselves. 
The Bible will then of necessity be to us the Book of Revelation, 
which we like best to describe in its unity as the word of God, 
the word of revelation, the prophetic and apostolic witness of 
the incarnation, the advent of Jesus Christ in order to seek and 
save that which was lost. The Bible is the ayia ypa¢y of the 
‘Christian Church. That does not imply that we deny the 
manifoldness of Holy Writ. We know that the term Bible is 
a rendering of the Greek plural f:8Aia; we know also that 
mention occurs in the New Testament of the dy:a: ypagai. 
The multiplicity of the biblical books and their human writers 
pertains to the cross involved in the xéwwors of the Holy Spirit, 
who according to His good pleasure willed to appear on earth in 
the formation of the Scriptures. In Holy Scripture we are not 
dealing with an inscripturation of the Logos. That Word 
became flesh in the stable of Bethlehem. That is the humiliation 
of the Second Person of the Trinity. The Holy Spirit became 
Scriptura. That constitutes the humiliation of the Third Person 
of the Trinity in the work of salvation. 

Thus both the critical period of biblical research and the 
supernaturalistic period of what is styled biblical theology have 

unexpectedly brought positive gain to the “ believingly critical ” 
theology. Assuredly we deplore the dismemberment of God’s 
word by a biblical criticism that too generally disregards the 
prime Author of the Book. Its conceptions were far too much 
“after the manner of men”. Oftentimes naught remained 
but a purely human literature and a purely human religious and 
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ethical outlook. Nevertheless one gain has accrued from this 
“ scientific” movement, born of the spirit of illuminism (Aufk- 
larung), which was the spirit of humanistic Neo-Protestantism 
attaining consciousness. Thereby the Church of Christ has 
been compelled to ponder more deeply the theological import 
of the human operations of the Holy Spirit. Just as the genuine 
humanity of Jesus Christ belongs to the essence of our redemption, 
so the truly human element in Holy Scripture pertains to the 
essence of the Spirit of Pentecost as our Sanctifier. 

From that hour (and perhaps I may say, not so mach 
historicizing as borrowing the terms of the original history, 
in consequence of Pentecost) the Holy Spirit has from the first 
Christian day of Pentecost assumed the form of a ypagy. The 
first great sermon of the apostle Peter found its source in the 
ypagy of the Old Testament, and so in its birth-hour the Church 
of Christ recognized Holy Scripture as the wellspring of Christian 
preaching. The Old Testament Scripture unifies itself with the 
word of the Spirit of Pentecost and is thus stamped as the 
} prophetic witness of Christ. And at the same time in Peter’s 


sermon the foundation is laid by the Holy Spirit through the 
inspiration of the preaching apostle for the apostolical mjpvyua, 
which afterwards will come to be codified in written form, that 
it may be preserved inviolate to future generations. 
The fact that the Spirit’s Word became Scripture from 
Pentecost onwards amounts to a prophecy of the demarcation 
of the canon in the history of the Church. The descent of the 
Spirit is a single act in the economy of salvation, which finds its 
clue in a self-manifestation of the Spirit in the guise of a servant. 
The delimitation of the canon likewise belongs to this ministerial 
office, even as the Spirit by means of Peter’s discourse adopted 
and sanctioned the determinate contour of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. It is only as we make the great third article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the Holy Ghost ”, the logical 
r starting-point of our faith in the Scriptures, that we are in a 
situation to understand the reason of this faith, the inner divine 
necessity of Scripture, as immediately postulated by the ground 
plan of the entire Gospel revelation. There was a necessity that 
God should become man to render a sinner’s salvation possible. 
Quanti ponderis est peccatum! Even so, it was imperative that 
the Holy Spirit should come to be Scripture, that this salvation 
might fall to our share and thus be actually realized by us. 
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The revelation of salvation in Christ is the fulfilment of the 
witness of prophecy and itself moreover a salvation-history. 
That fixes their appointment as a prophetical and apostolic 
xipvyua and points to the unadulterated content of this message. 
The Scripture is indispensable because all generations of men, 
dispersed over the whole globe, can attain to living faith in 
Jesus Christ only by means of the prophetic and apostolic 
testimony to Him. The body of Christ is built solely on the 
foundation of Jesus Christ. But Paul can never expound this 
truth without stating that that body rests on the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, that is to say, on their witness con- 
cerning Christ. None who are posterior to their epoch could 
become disciples or “‘ contemporaries ” (in Kierkegaard’s sense) of 
Christ, had not the Holy Spirit’s word regarding Him become 
Scripture, and the complete Christ of the work of salvation 
placed Himself in our midst through the proclamation of 
Holy Writ. 

But if the Bible thus appertains to the o/xovouia, the 
administration of the Spirit, it is clear that we cannot do other 
than regard it as the only fountain of the Church’s message- 
bearing. As such, Holy Scripture has Divine authority. It is 
not as a book containing manifold principles for an outlook on life 
and the world that it is the Book of Revelation. We adhere to 
Kuyper’s doctrine of “ graphic inspiration” as the deep dark 
root of the authority of Scripture. But for us that does not 
mean that we bind ourselves to a perfected, inspired quantum as 
the holy book, to a revealed substratum of the contents of the 
Bible. The inspiration of Scripture actualizes itself only when 
the Holy Spirit in a present act witnesses to us who hear and 
read God’s word written. The term Oedrveveros (2 Tim. iii. 16) 
can grammatically be construed either actively or passively. 
- Both interpretations are theologically correct. Divinitus inspirata 
est Scriptura non solum dum scripta est Deo spirante per scriptores, 
sed ettam dum legitur Deo spirante per scripturam et scriptura 
Ipsum spirante (Bengel). The Spirit of God abides the primary 
author of Holy Writ in the additional sense that He never gives 
His own word up to our disposal. We cannot lay our hands upon 
it as its happy possessors. We remain ever dependent on the 
inscrutable good pleasure of the Holy Spirit, who realizes salvation 
to us here and now as a present-perfect by the inspiration of the 
word. The Bible is not only the register of revelation, but 
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itself revelation, as it actualizes God’s revelation in our personal 
experience, in the blessed moment when we with all our hearts 
believe the word of the Holy Ghost, drawn from the Scriptures, 
concerning Jesus Christ. 


II 
Tue Conression 


Such a living faith must be confessed with the mouth. It 
may be that confesston relates primarily to confession of sins, as 
Thurneysen shows in his tractate Lebendigen Gemeinde und 
Bekenntniss ; yet that confession must soon develop into con- 
fession of faith, a confession of grace. The true confessor in the 
Belief says “‘ Yea ” to God’s revealed word. 

Doctrinally the Confession belongs to the great third article 
of the Apostles’ Creed, but it has not so much to do with the 
Spirit as with the subject of revelation; in fact, with the Spirit 
only as the object of living faith. The Confession is the fruit 
of the Spirit’s working. He moves the person addressed by the 
word of God to make response. The Confession, therefore, is 
much more interwoven with the human factors, and much more 
exposed to relativity, than Holy Scripture. Yet every believer 
who confesses his faith really and truly knows that such confession 
does not originate from himself, but is “the gift of the Holy 
Ghost 

The Confession, however, is no individual matter, not the 
act of an independent unit. It is possible only as a participation 
in the Church’s Confession. Jesus Christ is a King who can 
never lack lieges. Evety one who confesses Christ to be his 
King and Lord does so in common with all His other subjects, 
in common with all “saints”. A believer is not a “ single 
horseman”; he will humbly, yet consciously, stand on the 
shoulders of former generations. Faith is ever the faith of our 
fathers. It need not cause wonderment that the term confession 
easily acquires an objective, collective sense, coming to signify 
the credo of the Church. Regarded as the common confession 
of the Church for centuries it becomes its symbol, the recognized 
password of brethren and sisters united in one and the same 
belief in many different lands and from many different epochs. 
As the fides quae creditur, the classical creed of the community, 
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it naturally becomes the norm of the individual’s confession. 
The individual is environed by the faith of the Church, and 
includes himself in the community of the faithful as he professes 
his own faith. In its creed his Church exhibits the regula fides 
for his personal belief. 

I know that this objective conception of the Confession 
has its perilous side. The danger is that a confessional 
Church may degenerate into a certain type of such a Church. 
How easily it may happen that a Church’s Confession may 
come to be treated by those called on to endorse it as a 
sort of statute of union, which one has to subscribe in order 
to pass muster as a member of that Church. Fellowship in 
the living confession of the communion of all believers is 
thus perverted into a somewhat perfunctory approval of a 
regulation-ordinance regarding unity. Every free church 
tends to fall into this blind alley of juristic numbness before 
it is aware of the fact. 

Yet the danger lurking in the sociological treatment of the 
Confession confers on us no title to deny its propriety, if we only 
bear in mind that our joint-confession with the Church is not 
possible except as a renewal of the act. No believer can subsist 
on past truth. Yesterday’s manna cannot be laid up for later 
days. The ancient Confession is an emblem of a victory of faith 
that has long since become a part of history. The believer of 
a later day cannot be ruled and adjusted thereby without more 
ado. The standard for our personal belief supplied by the 
objective Confession is not available, unless the Church as a 
living community avows its faith daily in all the manifestations 
of its life. 

We can preserve ourselves from the abuse of the Church’s 
Confession as a juristic ordinance for the maintenance of unity 
by constantly remembering the liturgical rubric which inserted 
the confessional symbols in the mystery of the sacrament of 
baptism. The Confession of the Christian community was in 
a very early shape a baptismal symbol. In the Eastern Church, 
indeed, which is in this point a warning, the ecclesiastic symbol 
was so wholly lost in the mystical rite that no impulse towards 
a joint congregational confession was stimulated by it. That 
represents one extreme, the precise antipodes of its misuse 
in a free church consisting solely of conscious individual 
believers. 
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III 
DoctrINE 


Now we come to Doctrine. If we have gauged the Con- 

fession aright as the norm for the response of faith to God’s 
revelation in Christ, it remains to be said that Doctrine is the 
canon for the Church’s pulpit proclamation viewed as the putting 
in operation of the word of God in its address to men. This 
distinction between the two casts light at once on the fact that 
doctrinal theology in the main is of later date than the Confession. 
The New Testament teems with Christian confession, bat 
dogmatics are seldom to be found therein. 
‘The originals of our “ symbols ” in the old Church ednite 
dark. Where a living faith begins to work, a confession of faith 
appears. On the other hand, the heginnings and development 
of dogmatics are traceable. Here we can point to definite dates 
and definite decisions taken against various heresies: Niczxa, 
Ephesus, Constantinople, Chalcedon. Dogma evolves in opposi-: 
tion to Arius, Nestorius, Eutyches. That istosay : the Christian 
Church sees prominent influential teachers or propagandists of 
the faith swerving left or right. Hereupon she knows that her 
evangel is in danger, and develops doctrine as a standard for her 
message concerning Christ. The Church did not articulate her 
Trinitarian doctrine or Christology on speculative grounds, 
but because of her concern for the purity and correctness of the 
tidings of salvation committed to her charge. 

This purity was most seriously menaced when the leading 
men in the Church aspired to stand on the educational platform 
of ancient culture. Accordingly Christian doctrine had to 
employ the technical terms of ancient philosophy. That fact 
also accounts for the circumstance that the confessional symbols 
are, as a rule, much less wedded to ancient modes of con- 
ception than the doctrine. But this is a secondary difference ; 
the main distinction between Confession and Doctrine is 
that the former embodies the rule for the response of the 
believer, the latter the standard of preaching conformable to 
revealed truth. 

After we have firmly grasped this distinction, it will be high 

ime to reflect that in actual working the distinction between 
nfession and Doctrine is a fluctuating one. Both; of them 
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figure in the same content of faith. The Christian who makes 
a confession of faith speaks of his faith in Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Christological and Trinitarian truth is involved in his 
confession. The objective relationship of living faith makes it 
easy to understand that the confessor expands in a confessional 
form the same revealed truth which in a doctrinal is guarded 
against various heresies by scholastic formulation. So it is not 
greatly to be wondered at that the Confession ordinarily supplies 
its place as the rule for the Protestant Church’s proclamation of 
her message. The problem of the confessional test among us is 
rather concerned with the Church’s official ministers than with 
the duty of all its members to hold to its confession of faith. 
Since the Reformation, in the troublous time of cleavage, the 
Church of Christ can formulate her doctrine only in her Con- 
fessions, and the further development of doctrine cannot emerge 
clearly into view, because no truly oecumenical council can arrive 
at decisions respecting the true teaching. We must content 
ourselves with the Confessions of the different communities, and 
presume a development of doctrine to be in progress behind the 
various confessions of the various Churches, though it takes no 
palpable shape. Meantime, the Confession in many cases 
discharges the double function of a rule of utterance and a rule of 
response, at once a standard both for discourse and confession. 
After all, who can profess his faith without proclaiming it, or 
preach the Gospel without at the same time bearing testimony 
of his faith? Finally, it is evident that the working distinction 
between Confession and Doctrine is a fluctuating one, not only 
because sinful divisions prevail, and so they operate abnormally, 
but also because its operation normally renders the frontier lines 
of Doctrine and Confession fluctuating ab origine. 

Harnack in his Dogmengeschichte has only recognized the 
results of doctrinal teaching in the Reformed Churches. You 
have already perceived that I do not endorse that point of view. 
The authoritative, Romish element in the idea of dogma is not 
so determinative for the essence of this concept as Harnack has 
represented it to be. There is also a secret, imperceptible 
modification of Christian doctrine. Even in the splintered state 
of the modern Church something of the sort comes to light, 
notably in difficult times, such as those we are passing through. 
In recent confessional symbolism the covert development of 
Christian doctrine is stirring here and there, far and wide. 
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Nevertheless, let a note of authority continue likewise to be 
recognized in our Protestant dogmatics. Doctrine claims 
obedience ; Confession consent, unison. Even Karl Barth, in 
his Dogmatsk, insists very emphatically on the element of injunc- 
tion inherent in doctrinal teaching, that can never be banished 
from it. Probably he is not quite correct in his judgment that 
Roman Catholicism stresses the philosophical preceptive “ idea 
of dogma lopsidedly, and thus comes to equate dogma with 
‘revealed’ truth”. Papal imperialism has only too much 
tendency to adopt a political tone in its theory of dogma. Rome 
also finds place in her dogmatics for a demand of submission to 
her credal edicts. 

The genuine conception of dogmatics is neither a matter of 
politics nor philosophy. Dogma is the outcome of éoxeivy, which 
is assigned in Acts xv. 28 to the Holy Spirit. and the officers of 
the Church: “It has seemed good unto the Holy Ghost and 
to us.” Only from the doxeiv of the Spirit flows the legitimacy 
of doctrine. Such a sentence of the Spirit cannot be reckoned on, 
or a conclusion be drawn of its presence immediately from 
human decisions. But where the doxeiv of the Spirit has taken 
place, we have the positive doctrine that exacts our unconditional 
obedience. Here we see the standard for the rightful utterance 
of those tidings of revelation which the Church of Christ has 
to carry forth into the world. 

Bible, Confession, Doctrine: are these equiponderant magni- 
tudes? Are they three treasures of the Christian Church resting 
on the same footing? I have already supplied many points of 
comparison, particularly between confession and doctrine. The 
inference might be deduced from that, that these three funda- 
mental magnitudes of the Church may be classed under one 
genus. 

That is, however, not the case. I am ready to grant that 
Confession and Doctrine are homogeneous heirlooms of the 
Church. But according to our persuasion the Bible occupies 
a place by itself. It is ultimately incommensurable with 
Confession and Doctrine. The Reformed Confessions of faith 
grasped that fact admirably, when they set “ all writings of men”, 
confessions of faith included, in contrast with Holy Writ as 
human utterances over against God’s own word (Belg. Conf, 
Art. VIIT). And the Reformed fathers gave expression to this 
unique place of Scripture in the Church’s treasure chamber, 
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when they termed the Confession the norma normata of the 
Christian pulpit and the Bible the sole norma normans of Gospel 
preaching. 

Before I say something more about this incompatibility of 
rank between Scripture and the other two categories, it seems 
to me advisable first of all to survey the points of comparison 
that are traceable between them. 


1. I remark then, to begin with, how the content of the 
word appears in all three. There was a time when it was custom- 
ary to place the Bible, Confession and Doctrine side by side as — 
crystallizations of religious experience, so that experience was 
regularly deemed the primary element, and the codification of 
these experiences in biblical, confessional or dogmatic concepts 
was viewed as altogether secondary. True, people were willing 
to regard the experiences of the biblical authors, lying behind 
their writings, as truer, more original and robust than those that 
had given birth to confessional and doctrinal forms; but the 
outlook as a whole remained on the plane of the relativity of the 
contents of the word. Troeltsch frequently spoke of the 
“ agnosticism ” of this theology of experience. 

It is a great gain, in my opinion, that we are now living in 
a new period of theology of the Word, and that a higher estimation 
of Confession and Doctrine is at the same time possible once 
more, if we venture, with the verbal contents of Holy Scripture 
as our starting-point (for the Bible is God’s Word), to put the 
question whether primary relations to that Word do not subsist 
in Confession and Doctrine themselves. 


2. My second remark relates to the economy of salvation. 
Bible, Confession and Doctrine all pertain to the dispensation of 
the Spirit. It is so with the Scriptures, not only through the 
Spirit’s inspiration in the biblical personages and the graphic 
inspiration of the contents of the biblical books, but also, clearest 
of all, in the realization of that inspiration whenever the Church’s 
proclamation can be maintained in keeping with the pattern of 
preaching that is full of the Spirit of Pentecost. But we have 
already distinctly shown that the Spirit’s working plays the 
decisive part also in the Confession, viewed as the response of 
living faith to the appeal of God’s Word. In point of Doctrine, 
too, we finally encountered the doxeiv of the Holy Ghost. We 
believe, I hope, that the Holy Spirit will lead the Church of 
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Christ into all truth. An intus-legere understanding of Confes- 
sion and Doctrine, interpreting from within outwards, appears 
to bring us just as surely into the ground of the history of 
revelation, as if we advance dogmatically to the Scriptures by 
the same process. 


3. Thirdly, I remark how these three magnitudes are 
embedded in the Church. As regards the two latter, that is a 
self-evident matter. It applies to the Bible only if you go along 
with us and are prepared to incorporate the Scriptures, theo- 
logically conceived, as far as may be, in the history of the Church 
after Pentecost. In my judgment, we have seriously to consider 
the question whether the Church, not of course historically or 
genetically, but dogmatically, be not a preassumption for the 
Bible. ‘This point cannot be dismissed before it is given a hearing, 
just because we wish to be good Protestants and will have nothing 
to do with the Roman Catholic doctrine of tradition. 


Nevertheless, in the last resort, the Bible, Confession and 
Doctrine are incommensurable quantities. The relation of 
Holy Scripture on the one hand and Confession and Doctrine 
on the other cannot be reversed. It remains finally true that 
Scripture occupies an unique position in the revelation-history 
of our God. Therefore Protestant theologians are warranted 
in counting Scripturality all along the criterion of the correctness 
of Confession and Doctrine. An appeal must lie to Holy Writ 
from every ordination of the two latter. What has been entitled 
in Danish Church history the “ great discovery ” of Grundtvig, 
namely the estimation of the Apostles’ Creed (in baptism) as the 
chief fundamental treasure of the Church, as “ the table whereon 
even the Bible lies”, should rather be styled by a Protestant 
divine a grave aberration of doctrinal thought. 

We do not believe in a progressive revelation. Ecclesiastical 
tradition is on no account to be regarded as a lengthening out of 
revelation itself. The Holy Spirit who shall lead the Church 
into all truth takes it all from “ the things of Christ” (John | 
xvi. 14). The Holy Spirit in His outworking of the history of 
the Church always draws from the Scriptures, the single fountain 
of revelation. This fountain is so unique that no second. source 
can in any wise enter into our reckoning alongside of it, neither 
ecclesiastical tradition, whereby the special gracious revelation 
of truth regards itself as prolonged in the official teaching of 
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the Church; nor yet the universal revelation gleaned from 


nature or history. 

And if it be asked why the Holy Spirit has such a peculiar 
significance among the treasures entrusted to the Church, I can 
give no other answer than this: because the uniqueness of the 
Christian revelation requires that we should hold the Scriptures 
thus fundamental as the prophetic and apostolical witness of 
Jesus Christ. As soon as the singularity, the ¢¢’ drag, in the 
appearing or work of Jesus Christ is enfeebled—modernistic 
Protestantism since Schleiermacher has done the first, and 
Romanism throughout the second,—the way is opened for the 
denial of the uniqueness of Holy Writ as the fountain of revelation. 

None but a religion of saving acts is in a condition to preserve 
the unique significance of the Bible, or to keep guard over its 
peculiar character. The ayia ypagy lies in principle in the very 
conformation of the revelation, as we have already shown. In 
alliance with the “ special activity ”, which on the first great day 
of Pentecost brought the data of salvation to a close with the 
outpouring of Spirit, we recognize the speciality of Holy Scripture 
although that Scripture, in the birth-hour of the Pentecostal 
Church, was not yet “the Bible ” as we know it, constituting 
the sole source of the Christian proclamation. : 

But only the Spirit, who through the centuries is to lead the 
Church’s annunciation of her message, can in that act tender us 
the water of life to drink out of this unique fountain. Only as 
the miracle of Divine grace takes place does the Scriptural 
revelation become actually“ spirit and life”. Only then is the 
norm fitted for use, wherewith the Church cannot dispense, if 
she is to proffer her testimony, her confession and her doctrine 
perspicuously for the light of the Gospel revelation, and to bear 
witness to a truth in which inheres eternal life for poor sinners, 
who cry for the only Lord Jesus Christ, out of the depths of need 
and death. There has often been a “ biblicism ” which converts 
Scripture too much into an isolated quantity. That is a Protes- 
tant onesidedness that we should avoid ; for it may easily lapse 
into an unreal self-soothing of soul with a sacred book. 

I have not adopted a crypto-Catholic policy in seeking to 
link the Bible and the Church more logically together. Roman 
Catholicism posits this conjunction of the Bible and the Church, 
of Scripture and tradition, in order to obtain a tranquillity and 
certitude regarding the reception of revealed truths which is 
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unacceptable to us Protestants. I have set forth this conjunction, 
in order to regain for the Church, by which I mean the com- 
munion of saints, the possibility of being a Church of real believers 
in revelation. 

Tu. L. Harryema. 
University of Groningen, Holland. 
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THE SOURCES OF CALVIN’S INSTITUTES 
OF 1536' 


I 


NoTWITHSTANDING the encouraging fact that many volumes 
relating to Calvin have appeared since the War, particularly in 
Germany, anything like a thoroughly comprehensive presentation 
of the Reformer’s theology still remains a destderatum. ‘That is 
a lamentable hiatus! Had such been forthcoming, it would 
scarcely have been possible that views so widely divergent as 
regards the Genevan Reformer’s standpoint could have faced one 
another, as have recently seen the light in the treatment of the 
topic of nature and grace between Emil Brunner on the one 
hand and Karl and Peter Barth on the other.’ If, however, a 
theology of Calvin is ever to be formulated, in order to wear a 
historical aspect and exhibit the Reformer as he actually was, 
it must start from an examination of the sources of his principal 
work, especially its first edition. I mean by “ sources ” not so 
much Holy Scripture or the Fathers, the schoolmen or contem- 
porary opponents of the Reformation, important as the study of 
all these may have been for Calvin. Under that term I refer 
to the writings of those of his fellow-reformers who, so far as we 
can learn, influenced the formation of his doctrine. 

That a young man little more than twenty-five years of age, 
who says of himself that he “‘ had just begun to emerge from the 
darkness of Popery, drawn ortward by a scanty taste of sound 
doctrine ”,? should have set about the composition of a treatise 
of Christian instruction, and a catechism of the soteriological 
faith of the Reformed Church, was only feasible as he had recourse 
to forerunners and models with a more or less distinct degree of 
imitation. He had pursued a like course in the speech that he 
had wrought up for his friend Rector Cop, at the Allhallows 
Festival in 1533.4 


* Translated from the original German by Mr. E. K. Simpson, M.A., Lecturer at the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh. 
2 Brunner: Natur und Gnade, Tibingen, 1934. Theologische Existenz beute, Schriftenreihe, 
So Barth and Thurneysen, No. 14. K. Barth: Nein / Antwort ab E. Brunner, No. 18. 
Barth: Das Problem der natiirlichen T beologie bei Calvin, MOnchen, 1934-6. 
3 At the opening of the second Defence against Westphal, rés6. C.R. Op. IX, 51. See further 


4 See i Calvins, . As to the genuineness of the tradition that 
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Ursinus and Olevianus, both of them almost of the same 
age with him, subsequently composed the Heidelberg Catechism 
in the same manner.’ Has not Calvin indicated sources in this 
sense, or at any rate dependence on authorities ? The answer 
to this question compels us very briefly to consider the much 
discussed, but still by no means unanimously settled, problem of 
Calvin’s conversion. 

Heinrich Hoffmann, in his short biography of Calvin,’ thus 
summarizes the results of researches so far on this point. “ Three 
main possibilities present themselves: (1) that Calvin became 
attached to the evangelical faith by a sudden conversion shortly 
before these events, namely Cop’s address of November Ist, 1533, 
and its sequel (Lang*). (2) That the beginnings of his evangelical 
belief are of older date, but first came to a head in 1533. A 
modification of this view would assume that, like so many of his 
contemporaries in France, he did not openly avow his faith from 
the start. In that case his conversion in 1533 would be regarded 
as his decision to confess his belief, his full surrender to its 
sway (Karl Miiller). (3) That Calvin experienced a full conver- 
sion to the Reformed faith and planted himself thereupon as early 
as 1527-8 (Doumergue and Holl). ‘To-day the third possibility 
enjoys growing acceptance.” To this statement we may add that 
Doumergue’s name may in a measure be subscribed to the 
second assumption along with Karl Miiller’s. But our chief 
comment is that the second and third possibilities cancel each — 
other. For either Calvin was from the very outset of his 
evangelical leanings, which are conceived to have arisen before 
1528, a Nicodemite or Protestant Fabrisien (a position which 
Holl* on most cogent grounds contests), or his religious stand- 
point between the years 1526 or 1527 and 1533 becomes simply 
unintelligible when set side by side with the portrait of the later 
Reformer. 

In so far as stress is laid in support of the third supposition on 
the passage at the opening of the Second Apologetic in reply to 
the Lutheran Westphal (Op. IX, §1),° first of all cited by 
Doumergue, I cannot find in it any more than formerly a piece of 

¥ See my work on the Heidelberg and four kindred Catechisms ; Leipzig, 1907. 
2 Calvin in die Schweiz im dewtschen Geistesleben ; Bandchen 65, p. 11. 
3 The bracketed names are inserted from the notes on p. iii. 


4 Address on Calvin, 1909, TObingen, p. 39. 
5 Holl does not do but founds of a similar nature in letters. But Niecsel 
plainly affieme (Celoine Lobre oa 
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first-hand evidence respecting Calvin’s conversion. I can only 
reiterate what I then said, which has obviously not been duly 
weighed, that “ by that utterance the Reformer aims at showing 
what great injustice has been done him in dragging him into the 
sacramental controversy, in other words, in treating him as a 
Zwinglian. His teaching has never sought the favour of men, 
but ever been designed ad placandos animos, to mitigate dissension. 
Ac libenter glorior, quum alii ad alios propius accedere coepissent, 
corum consensu, licet nondum pleno et solido, me non medtocriter 
adiutum. ‘That is to say, he had identified himself from the 
outset with the consensus movement in the sacramental question. 
Then he subjoins: Quum a tenebris papatus emergere incipiens, 
tenut sanae doctrinae gustu concepto, legerem apud Lutherum, nthil 
in sacramentis ab Ocecolampadio et Zwinglio reliquum fiert praeter 
nudas et inanes figuras, ita me ab ipsorum libris alienatum futsse 
fateor, ut diu a lectione abstinuertim. Porro antequam scribere 
aggressus sum, Marpurgi inter se collocuti aliquid ex priore 
vehementia remiserant, ut si nondum plena esset serenttas, aliquan- 
tulum tamen discussa esset densior caligo. In the former of these 
sentences Calvin himself announces the fact, which is evident in 
the Institutio of 1536, that Zwingli’s writings had but slight 
influence in the formation of Calvin’s initial system. But the 
second sentence, in which the pluperfects are to be noticed, 
appends a fresh ground for his not having attached himself to 
Zwingli, and that consequently he ought not to be involved in 
the same condemnation of Zwinglianism, because at a date before 
his appearance as an author the Marburg Conference had taken 
place, and thereby his course had been determined beforehand. 

And the whole paragraph evinces that he had never 
intervened in the sacramentarian conflict except as an advocate 
of union, in fact, in the footsteps and fashion of Martin Bucer. 
This appears likewise from the succeeding sentence, in which he 
disclaims Bucer’s weakness, namely the concoction of empty 
formulae, and appeals to the fact that for a considerable time 
both sides had acquiesced in his position. From all this it is 
unmistakably clear that this whole statement has absolutely 
nothing to do with the Reformer’s conversion. How can the 
conclusion be drawn from this passage that Calvin possessed 
already before the Marburg interview a “ slender taste of sound 
doctrine”? That is a line of interpretation I cannot make out.”” 


* Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1900, p. 321. 
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At this point however, Holl, without noticing the rejoinder 
to Westphal, comes to the aid of the supposition, adducing 
Calvin’s letter of September 11th, 1542, to Viret, where referring 
to Zwingli’s works, he writes: neque enim omnia legi, et fortassts 
sub finem vitae retractavit ac correxit-in melius quae temere initio 
exciderat. Sed in scriptis prioribus memini quam profana sit de 
sacramentis opinio.' Holl infers with good reason that Calvin 
had not read Zwingli’s last writings, but only the earlier, and in 
particular the De vera et falsa Religione Commentarius. Holl 
adds: “ Hence it is highly improbable that he first became 
acquainted with Zwingli’s writings after his death. For in that 
case why should he have bound himself to their historical 
sequence ?”* In face of this observation we can only exclaim : 
What a strange method of proof! Must one be another’s con- 
temporary, if one apprizes oneself chronologically of his theological 
views ? Let it be postulated that Calvin in 1534 took into his 
hands the Latin treatises of Zwingli, bound in one volume, 
possibly at the instance of his friend Du Tillet. Would they not 
have been chronologically arranged therein? If, then, he began 
to read the book, but, influenced by Luther’s strictures, broke 
| off in the middle, is that surprising? Or, apart from this, 
) could not some accidental circumstance have led him to read 
| the “ earlier writings ” first ?° 

This example shows us how this, in common with all other 
attempts to signalize evangelical tendencies of Calvin’s prior to 
1533, collapses upon closer scrutiny. They should once for all 
be abandoned, and our efforts be spent in defining correctly the 
only real personal testimony of the Reformer touching his 
conversion, and in consulting Cop’s address alongside of that. 
This is all the evidence we have, and a scrupulous historian must 
content himself therewith. 


Il 


But have I not been losing myself in an undesirable digres- 
_* sion? I think not, for if the forecited utterances of Calvin tell 
us nothing relative to his conversion, they speak all the more 


* Op. XI, 438; Herminjard, viii., 123. 

? Holl, Lce., p. 37, note 1. Niesel (p. 31) inadvertently adopts this argument. 

3 The same criticism applies to a further argument of Holl, founded on the following passage 
from a letter: Quam (i.e. Zwingli’s false sacramental teaching) cum viderem multo mostratium applausm 
arripi, adbuc agens in Gallia impugnare non dubitavi (Herm. v. 318). It is assumed that the erripi 
relates to the moment when that teaching was brought forward. But why so? If Anabaptism, 
despite all confutations of its tenets, spread even in France for decades, why not Zwinglianism also ? 
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distinctly of the way in which he prepared himself for his first 
theological publication, our Jmstitutes. He drew support from 
the writings of his predecessors, he used “ sources”. In seeking 
to elucidate them, I should have to compile a prolix treatise, in 
order to specify all that could be mentioned. In this article I 
must restrict myself to a short synopsis of what has been produced 
by others on this score, supplemented by certain observations 


of my own." | 

For a long time past the close connexion between the Institutes 
of 1536 and Luther’s small catechism has been recognized.’ It 
was, in fact, his immediate object, when he commenced writing, 
to systematize the rudiments of the faith for his evangelically 
disposed countrymen, so as to conduct those who were hungering 
and thirsting after Christ to true piety by means of his simple, 
unpretentious book. And thus it was often styled a catechism 
at first in familiar circles.» What wonder that he took Luther’s 
celebrated tract as his pattern! In many instances echoes of 
Luther’s Enchetridion can be substantiated, especially in the 
exposition of the Ten Commandments‘; markedly, too, in the 
first and probably the third article on the Confession. More 
convincing still is the arrangement of the Jnstitutes after the order 
of the catechism: Law, Faith, Prayer, Sacraments. The 
amplification of the last section and the addition of both the 
last chapters concerning the false sacraments and Christian 
liberty were occasioned, as is known, by the second aim that 
obtruded itself on the Reformer whilst at work on his book, 
namely the defence of the French Protestants against the 
accusations of Francis I. But if in 1536 he proceeds from the 

™ References are: Remarks of the i jans : } 8 
Seeberg : Lebrbuch IV, 2, 1920, pp. he 
advance definite statements ; finally, Wernle : Der ev. Glaube, vol. 3, Calvin in occasional expositions. 
Happily there is excellent material for our purpose in the Op. Selecta, issued by Barth and Niesel, vols. 
3 and 4 (1928, 1931), namely the continuous information supplied of the literary relations of Calvin’s 
Institutes (Book IV is not yet out). It is one of the main aims of the editors to trace and elucidate 
Calvin's own quotations and the opponents whom he rebuts, and the reminiscences of ancient writers 
that occur, with those from patristic or scholastic sources, nevertheless there is much that serves 
our purpose. Cf. the announcement of the editors (III, xli.): “‘ Where words and sentiments 
depend on the writings of others, we have not attempted to prove that fact, except when such have been 
accepted as certainties by other scholars, or we have discovered some clear case in the pursuance of 
our task. No conclusion, therefore can be drawn from the compass of these notes, which is an 
accidental matter, as to the relation of Calvin to any other writer."’ So there still remains open, after 
all their painstaking labours, a highly important field of enquiry, which of course is by no means 
fully explored by these brief observations of mine. Among smaller publications I may refer as well 


to Diehl’s Auslegung des Dehalogs in der Inst. (1536) and Luther’s Catechisms (Stud. u. Kr., 1898, p. 141) 
and to Niesel’s Calvin's Lebre vom Abendmabi (1930), pp. 21 8q. 


? Cf. Stahelin’s Calvin, I, p. 75; Lefranc, La Jeunesse de Calvin, p. 39. 
3 Preface to King Francis, Op. Select., I, 121. 
4 See Diehl, Lc. 
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exposition of the Law to Faith, whereas later in the Genevan 
Catechism" he preferred the reverse order, it is evident how 
strongly the authority of Luther affected him at that period. 

In what edition had the young Frenchman studied Luther’s 
masterpiece ? Barth and Niesel have shown it to: be credible 
that it was a Latin version of Luther’s Betbiichlein which made 
him so eventfully acquainted with the small catechism.’ In the 
Latin Betbiichlein likewise many another pithy piece from 
Luther’s pen found place (e.g. a short form of the Ten Command- 
ments, the Belief and the Lord’s Prayer). Luther’s influence on 
the forthcoming Institutes was enhanced thereby. This very 
fact, however, makes it uncertain whether dather’s large catechism 
is to be reckoned among these “ sources”. Probably I might 
with Diehl postulate that. Whereupon one may almost con- 
jecture that the actual title of Calvin’s great work is owing to a 
suggestion from Luther, when we recollect the first sentence of 
the shorter and older preface to his Grosser Katechismus of 1529.° 

The remaining writings of Luther, traces of whose use are 
with more or less likelihood to be found in the Institutes of 1536, 
are as follows: De Libertate Christiana, De Captivitate 
Babylonica ; Sermon on the Body and Blood of Christ against 
the Fanatics (translated into Latin, 1527); Sermon on the 
venerable Sacrament of the Body of Christ, 1519 (translated 1524), 
and the Kirchenpostille.* These, as far as I can gather, are the 
most important. 

The Wittenberg influence on the first Institutes was 
increased by many distinct points of contact with Melanchthon. 
In vols. III and IV of the Opera Selecta much material has been 
collected on this head, especially as regards Calvin’s use of the 
Loct Communes of 1521-2. All such notifications do not amount 
to .proofs.© However, I might specify the following parallels 


* Op., VI, 1. 

2 Op. Selecta: Ill, 129, note 2; 203, note 1; 353, mote 2; 392, mote2; note 1; IV, 3, 
note 1; 13, mote 3; 310, notes 1,4; 316, mote 1; 364, mote2; 366, note 2. It is, of course, not 
altogether easy to verify these notices. For the Weimar edition of Lu 8 works, in spite of its 
copiousness, has not printed a Latin version of the Betbiichlein, either at ol. X, 2, or 
So I have only been able to compare the Enchiridion piarum precationum in the modified edition of 
1543; but the scrutiny thus obtained sufficed to warrant the judgment passed in the text. 

3 Praesentis huius opusculi sermonem elaboravimus, ut esset institutio puerorum atque simplicium. 
Hinc apud veteres lingua Graeca catechismus dictus est, quae vox puerilem institutionem significat. 
Die Bekenatnisschr. der ev.-luth. Kirche, 1930, p. 545. Cf. also the phraseology of one of the two 
translators, Lonicer : Lutherus carnx.eudr, hoc est, institutionem in sacris pro parvulis inscripsit. 
Weimar Ed., XXX, i., 482. 

Diehl, Le., p. 157. 

5 Niesel, Le., p. 22 

© e.g., III, 238, note 2; IV, 228, note 1; IV, 248, note 3. 
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between the Institutes and the original form of the Locs as more 
than accidental. 

1. In the first chapter of the Institutes, De Lege, after the 
exposition of the decalogue follow remarks about the command 
of love as the sum of the Law; that it is to be spiritually construed 
and presumes Christian enlightenment ; and a rejection of the 
Romanist consilia (Op. Selecta, I, §3 sq.) ; as in the Loci (Kolde, 
pp. 117-26). 

2. The observations at the close of the second chapter 
(I, 93 sq.) concerning faith, love, hope; point undoubtedly to the 
Loct, pp. 197 sq. 

3. Calvin’s treatment of Penance (I, 174-81) strongly 
confirms his knowledge of the Loci (pp. 234-41), especially the 
citation, common to both, of the Historia Tripartita. In which 
connexion also the characterization, found in both treatises (Loct, 
p. 138; Jnst., I, 182), of the Romish sacrament of the Penance, in 
Melanchthon with regard to the “ satisfactions ”, in Calvin in 
relation to the confessional, as conscientiarum carntficina, could 
not have occurred without dependence of the one on the other. 

4. The three kinds of Christian liberty likewise named at 
the commencement of the last chapter of the Institutes (I, 2248q.) 
link themselves in all probability with the Loci (pp: 217-19), and 
supply proof, as the editors of the Opera Selecta rightly note | 
(III, lxiv., note 1 and 349, note §), that Calvin had studied the 
original Loci in the somewhat enlarged edition of 1522-5." 

At the same time it seems to be an ascertained fact that the 
Genevan Reformer also knew and used the remodelled Loci of 
1535. The three uses of the Law, a characteristic feature of, 
Reformed theology (Jnst., I, 61-3), were probably formulated by 
him in accord with Corp. Ref. (XXI, 405, sq. 459). Further 
points of junction approximately certain with the Loci of 1535 
cannot be detected. Among other of Melanchthon’s writings 
Calvin in all likelihood at an early date made acquaintance with 
the Augustana and Apology. But when indications of these are 
sought for in the /nstitutes of 1536, the passages produced by the 
editors of the Opera Selecta afford only inconclusive traces of 
relationship.’ 

* Kolde, p. 53, Corp. Ref., XXI, p. 66, number 7. 


# The most convincing of them consists of the comparison in the 4: XII, 8, 36, regarding 
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Il 


Yet if after all the influence of the Wittenberg Reformers 
proclaims itself so emphatically, how did Calvin nevertheless 
become the Reformed theologian he was? That he did not 
emerge from Zwingli’s school is proved by his own above-cited 
testimony from his Defence against Westphal; in fact, it is 
universally acknowledged.' Before 1536, it is true, the French 
Reformer knew Zwingli’s Commentarius de Vera et Falsa Religione, 
and here and there turned it to account, not merely in a negative 
sense.* The Op. Sel. have brought a voucher for that which we 
can accept.’ But I would rather with Wernle‘ place the famous 


<= 


opening sentence of the Institutes concerning knowledge of God - 


and of ourselves in juxtaposition with the closely similar exordium 
of Zwingli’s Commentary (Op., III, 640) which must be 
pronounced a case of kinship, nay of relative dependence. 

Who then, if not, broadly speaking Zwingli, was Calvin’s 
instructor, among the fathers or forefathers of Reformed 
Protestantism ? Was it Faber or Erasmus? Both have been 
suggested in Germany itself. But it is noteworthy that for 
Faber no proof whatever is adduced, so far as I know, of any 
document to which the Institutes could have been indebted. 
For Erasmus the Opera Selecta furnish a long list of quotations, but 
they do not relate to the edition of 1536. 

So, according to the present condition of research, there 
remain only the Strassburg group of Reformers, in particular 
Martin Bucer.’ The editors of the Op. Selecta have, of course, 
not failed to remark some points of contact between the Institutes 
of 1536 and Bucer’s Evangelienkommentar.© But an impression 

Cf. my Life of Calvin (Verein fiir Reform. Gesch., No. 99, p- 64)- 

See Niesel, Vom Abendmabl, p. 30 

shed very passages in Zwingli are 

4 Der Eo. Glaube, Ill, 3 

5 In Zwingliana, IV, 285 1928) notice is taken of a paper of Hastings Eells in the 
Princeton Review (XXII, 402-19 Sd he ee “ The fact that the Strasburg Reformer 
had no influence on Calvin before 1537 is established.” So the first edition of the /sstitutes comes to 
be “ Bucer-free”’. But how strange is this assertion! For Eells himself writes that he is dealing 
with friendship or correspondence between the two men prior to November 1st, 1536. Yet Calvin 
any havea ole beaks Eells only examines three letters, which have often been canvassed before 
(e.g. in my Bekebrung Calvins, p. 16). ney ae remarks comprise much that is correct, in 
spite of the deduction that must be made for 


taken for Dr. Bucer. But for our purpose, like his later papers in the Princeton 
they are of no service. 


© III, 372, note 4; 1, Sabbath; IV, 228, note 2, the Law in general; IV, 58, 
notes 1, 2, 33 59 (2); (3); 7 ( ; IV, 339, Prayer. Niesel (Vom 
A p- 30) has also signalized in the /nstitutes, particulars from Bucer’s treatment of 


the Sacramen of the appendices of (La 19°) PP. 
25° 
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of the extent of that influence on the Institutes cannot be thus 
gained. Much more would have to be searched into for that 
purpose than I can explain in this article. Let me set in relief 
and submit for consideration two points only. 


1. Aclear instance of Calvin’s use of the Commentary seems 
to me apparent in the chapter (III) on Prayer. Bucer’s 
Enarraticues contain even in the first edition of 1527 a locus 
communis on that subject, with reference to Matt. vi. 5-13.’ The 
whole of chapter III bears a distinct relationship to this section ; 
nor is it confined to the resemblances remarked by the editors 
of the Op. Selecta.* Rather must it be said even on a superficial 
comparison: (a) The prefatory observations, which both Bucer 
and Calvin place in front of the detailed exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, contain hardly one leading thought which the Institutio 
does not reproduce, of course in a thoroughly independent, 
frequently improved, shape. Nothing save the section touching 
the promise of being heard, on which the supplicant rests, lacks its 
parallel in Bucer; to which may be added Calvin’s brief post- 
script (I, 115-17) to the exposition of the Paternoster. On the 
other hand, the fundamental thought, running through the 
introduction in the Jmstitutes, is that expressed by Bucer: tpse 
animus dictator orationis: genuine prayer flows from the heart, 
from its knowledge of its own need and of the goodness of God. 

(6) Calvin, as is well known, divides the Lord’s Prayer into 
six petitions, as Bucer was the first (I believe) among the 
Reformers to do. He does not, to be sure, base this on exactly 
the same grounds as the Strassburg divine*; his subdivision in 
particular of the petitions differs from Bucer’s. (In the one 
supplications 1-4 precart, 5, 6 deprecart ; the other 1-3 Det gloria, 
4-6 nostri cura.) But they agree in the palmary point, that the 
so-called seventh petition hermeneutically pertains to the sixth. 

(c) Finally, in the interpretation of the petitions, specially 
2-5, close affinities declare themselves. For example, in regard 
to the last. Bucer observes (I, 199) that “as we forgive our 
debtors” represents not a conditio but a similitudo. Calvin 

* Enarrationum in Evangelia (tria) Libri duo., 1$27 (I, 189-206). I 


the first edition, because that of 1530 is not at hand at the moment. Moreover, it remained 
unaltered, especially in the passages we are concerned with. Cf. my book, p. 70, sq. 

? Vd. supra, Op. Sel., IV, 339, note 3. 

3 Bucer, p. 195a, Calvin, I, 104. If P. Barth refers to Erasmus’s Greek text in Luke xi. 2-4 at this 
Comm. See my 

p. 67. 
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(I, 112) expresses himself precisely thus, except that he replaces 
the word simslitudo by signum. 

2. But in addition to the dogmatically neutral (so to speak) 
example of prayer, notice should be taken of Calvin’s important 
doctrine of election. Holl writes in connexion with his mention 
of Bucer’s relations with Calvin (lc. p. 47): “at any rate 
Calvin’s doctrine of predestination is exclusively attributable to 
Augustine and Luther. We must not forget as to this point 
how intimately the doctrines of predestination and justification 
were linked at the outset of the Reformation, and how powerfully 
Augustine worked beside and through Luther. That applies 
pre-eminently to Calvin. He has taken over from the De Spiritu 
ac Litera, at that period Augustine’s most influential tractate, 
much that is commonly ascribed to Bucer or even Anabaptism.” 
In face of that assertion I can only repeat what I have already 
said in my book on Bucer. “ It is-matter of general knowledge 
that predestination was a doctrine common to the Reformation 
as a whole. The subsumption of salvation under the category 
of election was generally accepted with the renaissance of 
Augustinianism (p.189).” Therefore, of course, Calvin has drawn 
on Augustine’s positions ; to what extent is a significant question, 
which cannot be answered here.* But if Augustine is made 
responsible for Calvin’s teaching on predestination, that applies 
more or less to the rest of the Reformers. Yet it has long been 
recognized that, notwithstanding their Augustinianism, the 
position allotted by the several Reformers in their system to the 
doctrine of election was widely divergent. The very diverse 
treatment and valuation of it subsequently in the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic theology is explained by this fundamental difference. 
That being the situation, Calvin’s specific phase of the doctrine 
of predestination cannot well be deduced from Augustine. Nor 
does it coincide with Luther’s conception of it. To whom then 
was Calvin indebted ? Or are we to surmise that it came from 

his own laboratory? The affinity with Bucer is too strong for 

that supposition, the relation in fact of his Commentary on the 
Gospels to the Institutes of 1536. 

Calvin, too, though not so frequently as Bucer, here 


employs the terms ¢/ecti and reprobi, without laying stress on their 

™ In two recent publications (Barnikol : die Lebre Cabvins von unfreien Willen, and Beckmann : 
vom Sakrament bei Calvin) this matter has been investigated in their special fields of inquiry, with 
reference to the tracing of his peculiar teaching to Augustine. With what success see my article in the 
January, 1934- 
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dogmatic background, simply as synonyms for pious and godless." 
But, if these parallelisms are viewed as indecisive, that only 
confers more importance on the single context, in which his 
favourite doctrine of later years is treated with any detail, though 
not expounded at full length. It occurs in reference to the 
Church, in relation to the fourth article of the confession of 
faith, according to his numeration. He defines the Church as 
the universus electorum numerus, and takes the opportunity of 
touching on such an election. To begin with, he notes the 
order of salvation: election, vocation, justification, glorification ; 
a sequence wherein each one is interlinked with the other like 
the steps of a ladder, so that anyone who clearly perceives that he 
has reached one stage, justification, for instance, may draw 
well-warranted conclusions as to the others, both backwards and 
forwards. Hence follows the perseverance of the saints; and 
should the entire globe totter, the salvation of God’s elect cannot 
fall through or be shattered. Anyone, by belief in Christ through 
His word and sacrament, can arrive at certainty that he is one of 
God’s chosen. Moreover, I should recognize a brother as a 
true member of the church, in the judgment of charity, till he 
shows himself not to belong, at least for the time being, to the 
church by open unbelief or gross sins, that proclaim aloud his 
lost condition. In that event he ought to be banished from 
the company of the faithful by excommunication, the necessity 
of which Calvin already vindicates (I, 86-91) on three familiar 
grounds. 

Now all these thoughts appear in Bucer, especially in his 
Gospel Commentary of 1527, 1528 and 1530, even as regards the 
mintage of the keywords used. It only remains to furnish single 
proofs. Suffice it then to compare that passage of the Institutes 
with the corresponding items in my book on Bucer.* May we not 
infer therefrom that the conceptions of the two men concerning 
predestination and the church were alike ? That impression is 
confirmed when we remark that, alike in the two editions of the 
Gospel Commentary and the Institutes of 1536, a comprehensive 
presentation of the doctrine of election, particularly the discus- 
sion of its Godward side and of the later so-called decretum 
absolutum, is entirely missing. ‘The practical effects and issues of 
136. More often'we read fideles, I, $3, 109, 

pp. 171 0q., 176 0. 
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predestination alone pass under survey, very much as in the 
Heidelberg Catechism. How otherwise it is with the Institutio 
of 1539 !*. Not least again on this account, that in the meantime 
Bucer had furnished a rounded and expanded view of the 
doctrine of predestination by his Commentary on Romans, which 
was published simultaneously with the Jmstitutes in the spring 
of 1536.* In all decisive points Calvin coincides with that in his 
chapter of 1539. 

I must break off here, much as remains to be specified regard- 
ing the relationship of Calvin and Bucer. However, in what I 
have adduced, I think I have summarized all that, in the present 
stage of investigation, can be said about the “ sources” of the 
already masterly edition of 1536. Much pains will be required 
to bring the question to a satisfactory settlement. Yet it is only 
by this toilsome path of enquiry that we can reach a really 
historical appreciation of the Reformer’s theology.’ For only 
by this means is he inserted in the framework of his times, and 
light shed not merely on what he derived from his predecessors, 
but also on the gifts bestowed on himself and the magnitude of 
his own labours. 

A. Lane. 
University of Halle, Germany. 


1 Cf. the eighth chap. in Corp. Ref, Op. 1, 861 0q. 


Cf. in my Bucer, p. 347 
3 2 For the conclusions to be drawn from the connerion already trace, se the final remart i 
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KIERKEGAARD: HAMLET OR JEREMIAH ? 


* 


I 
Dr. Riviére’s article in the last number of Tue Evanceticar 
QuarTERLY came as one more of many indications of a sudden 
interest in Kierkegaard. It must always be one of the curiosities 
of literary history that this writer, who died so long ago as 
1855, and who has proved one of the greatest intellectual forces 
of an age, in Scandinavia, in Germany, and in France, has never 
yet been translated into English. Dr. Riviére has quoted some 
of the superlatives that have been applied to him. One might 
add to these and make the wonder grow still deeper that England 


has been so long indifferent. Let it suffice here to quote from 


a volume of essays by the late Professor Robertson of London 
University, who says that Kierkegaard is “ the writer who holds 
the indispensable key to the intellectual life of Scandinavia ”. 
Must Ibsen and Strindberg, then, as well as Karl Barth and 
Brunner, be counted as his offspring ? 

There is, indeed, a’ rather slight volume of Selections in 
English (University of Texas, 1923), from which Dr. Riviére 
makes some quotations. The Dragon Press of New York 
published in 1932 The Diary of a Seducer (edition of five hundred 
copies), of which Dr. Riviére does appear to be aware. 
But nothing more in English, ‘and nothing at all in England, has 
been published of the writings of one who is admitted by those 
best qualified to judge to be among the half-dozen or so out- 
standing influences in literature, oon and religion of the 
nineteenth century. 

Yet interest is awakening. Last year, besides the essay by 
Professor Robertson, there appeared two small books about 
Kierkegaard, one of which appends thirty-six pages of extracts 
from his writings. These are Kierkegaard, his life and thought, 
by E. L. Allen (Stanley Nott, 6s.), and Séren Kierkegaard, hts 
Life and Religious Teaching, by John A. Bain (S.C.M. Press, 
4s.6d.). These have been well reviewed, Herbert Read remarking 
in the Spectator that there is likely to be much traffic down this 
road shortly. Professor Denis Saurat, on the other hand, in the 
New English Weekly; congratulated Mr. Allen that his book had 
laid a ghost. Kierkegaard, said Professor Saurat, was a ghost 
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that had long been troubling Europe, but in England the ghost 
had now been laid before it had begun to walk. 


II 


Thus the issue is raised with which it may be profitable 
briefly to deal. If Kierkegaard is but a ghost, it is true the ghost 
has been laid by these two books. But if there is a more sub- 
stantial reality in him, then we may expect some reckoning with 
it will be demanded of our generation. 

Both books are quite small. They are indeed most admirably 
lucid essays on their subject. One might fairly have expected 
of them something in the nature of an introduction, in the sense 
that they should awaken interest, but invite us to keep our 
minds open and postpone judgment until a closer acquaintance 
with the writings of Kierkegaard himself might become possible. 
Instead of such an introduction, what we get is an analysis and 
explanation that suggest we have here an abnormal specimen in 
the museum of thought. We are invited to note that a certain 
oddity once actually existed, and then turn elsewhere in our 
quest for light and leading. 

But it is this attitude of the authors of these books that is 
the true oddity. It is this attitude that must in turn submit 
to be analysed and explained. It is an attitude characteristic 
of our time, and especially perhaps of England in our time, and 
may perhaps explain why publishers have taken it for granted 
until now that a translation of the writings of Kierkegaard would 
find no public. 

Note how both authors proceed. They seek to explain 
(that is, explain away) the teaching of their subject from the 
facts of his own peculiar experience of life. For example, his 
father was fifty-seven years old at the time the son was born ; 
the link that bound him to his father in affection was very strong ; 
consequently he was brought up an “ old-fashioned ” 

This fact, of interest in the field of psycho-analysis, is mele: to 
bulk large in these accounts of the life and teaching of one of 
the greatest thinkers of last century. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that the tragedy of a broken engagement should be mentioned— 
and much more than mentioned, treated as something that set 
up a hidden bins te: the snen’s sila And so it is with the other 
significant circumstances of his life—his quarrel with Martensen, 
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his feud with the scurrilous paper The Corsair, his attack on the — 
Church. These are supposed to explain his teaching. 

In a sense they do. No great teacher can have any influence 
unless he teaches what he knows. And he truly knows only what 
he has felt. But there is a distinction to be made. A man may 
have felt deeply without having knowledge. In other words, 
emotion has a disturbing influence in his life. He represses the 
knowledge of it, tries to forget it, refuses to face up to it, and as 
a consequence becomes unable to estimate and express the truth 
about human experience. This is what our modern psychologists 
recognize when they employ themselves in tracing the insincerity 
that runs through the sentimentalism, for example, of Charles 
Dickens. There was a man, like many of his time, who felt 
keenly, but either would not or could not think clearly. But 
the distinction that must be made is evident as soon as we state 
that all we know about Kierkegaard we know because he himself 
has told us. There is no need here to ferret out dark secrets, 
hidden even from his own consciousness. If ever a man knew 
himself, that man was Kierkegaard. A good case could be made 
out against him for being too explicit. But no charge can lie 
against him of having hidden from reality. 

This is the distinction that Mr. Allen and Dr. Bain have 
failed to make. Instead of regarding the tragedy of the man’s 
life as a special qualification to speak with authority of faith in 
God through Christ, they assume that the tragedy gave his mind 
a twist, if it did not even disqualify him from being a teacher 
at all. Yet one might have expected a recognition that such 
a clear reading of his own heart as is almost without parallel 
elsewhere should predispose us to expect some profound reflection 
upon that ultimate question to which Christian faith is the answer, 
the question, namely, “ Is life worth living?” Here is a man 
whose life was melancholy simply because he would take no short 
cuts to happiness, and would not seek in flight from himself 
a refuge from reality. Here is one who was so resolved to do 
justice to emotional values that he could write that Diary of 
a Seducer (which is just what its title says it is) and could prove 
himself a great critic of art and letters, worthy of a book devoted 
to him in this capacity by his fellow-countryman Brandes. 
None had a keener appreciation of Greek philosophy than he, 
and if he did not find himself in agreement with the Hegelian 
philosophy current in his day it was not because he was behind 
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others in power of intellect. Doing utter justice to the aesthetic 
nature in himself and giving full value to the life of the senses, 
and doing utter justice to the intellectual nature and the demands 
of morality, and finding that all ways led to dread and despair — 
before God, he represented faith as beginning where a man’s 
dependence on himself left off. To discount his teaching 
because of the circumstances of his childhood, or because of the 
tragedy of his youth, when it is just from himself that we learn 
of these, is to raise a very important question indeed. 


III 
Let us try to propound the question. Perhaps it might be 
phrased 3 in some such terms as these: “ Must we te a 


‘normal’ mind, in the sense of the mind of one who has not 
been too much storm-tossed in his experience of life, or at least 
has entered the comparative calm of forgetfulness, before we,can 
expect to attain to true thoughts about God? Or is it not 
rather the abnormal in experience, the mighty wind, the driving 
seas, and the tension of a dangerous situation, that is the. first 
postulate of Christian faith ? ” 

To the present writer it seems that this statement of the 
question contains in it some explanation of the fact that Calvinism 
is to so many people to-day quite unintelligible. It is so utterly 
different from the optimistic and accommodating version of 
Christianity that is the present vogue. Without wishing to 
beg the question as between these two, we suggest that here also 
is to be found some explanation of the modern lack of interest 
in the Bible. If the man of to-day finds the Calvinism of 
yesterday unintelligible he consoles himself with the reflection 
that his fathers were not so “ advanced ” in their thinking as he 

(We refrain with difficulty from ironical comment.) But 
when he finds much of the New Testament to be equally unin- 
telligible, he is reluctant to tell himself that it is because he is 
more “ advanced” in his thinking. He suspects that this~is 
not true. 

We must go farther back. We must examine our presup- 
positions. What is it we are taking for granted about life ? 
Do we take it for granted, with the psychologists, that all that is 
tragic is abnormal, and that clear thinking depends upon our 
ignoring or upon our os of tragedy ? This would seem 
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to be a common assumption of to-day. It renders unintelligible 
not only a “ theology of crisis ”, not only Barth, Calvin, Augustine 
and Jeremiah, but the New Testament itself. For the assump- 

tion there is that tragedy is of the very essence of human experi- 
ence. It is to people whose sincerity dares to acknowledge this 
that the Gospel is addressed. 

Kierkegaard, as Dr. Riviere well pointed out, stresses not 
the continuity but the discontinuity of experience. In particular 
he distinguishes between the aesthetic and the moral planes of 
living, and between the moral plane and the plane of faith. The 
life of the senses can never be complete in itself. In all Greek 
art one is conscious of a trembling apprehension. Out of the 
false self-sufficiency of “ Art for art’s sake ” the artist must come 
to a consciousness of moral values and a conception of duty as 
something transcendent. It is not a continuous progress ; there 
is no logic of the senses to demonstrate the categorical imperative 
of conscience. But there is a tragic insufficiency and a gap to 
be leaped. Moreover, it is only when one has leaped this gap 
that the instinct for beauty can be satisfied. As a contemporary 
poet’ has put it: “ We begin to live when we have conceived 
life as tragedy.” The moral life is the life of self-sacrifice. 
“* Every deed of kindness ”’, said William Blake, “‘ is a little death.” 

As there is a discontinuity between the life of the senses and 
the moral life, so there is also between the latter and the life of 
faith. A generation that does not realize this or will not admit it 
can never understand the Reformed Faith. We hesitate to add 
that it can never understand the New Testament, yet we cannot 
see how the optimism that refuses to admit the gap between the 
human and the divine, the “infinite qualitative difference ”, 

can make any response to a Word of God that is plainly addressed 
to a situation of moral disaster. There is no logic of self-righteous- 
ness to demonstrate the grace of God. ‘“‘ He who lives by faith ”, 
says Kierkegaard, not once but several times, “floats on an 
ocean seventy thousand fathoms deep.” A knowledge of our 
insufficiency, of our failure, not only as sensuous but as moral 
beings, is the first condition of being able to look beyond the 
limits and to be aware of God. Of that awareness we do not 
propose at this time to say anything. It has been our sole 
purpose to bring to light the false presupposition involved in 
writing of a great teacher as if his teaching must be less true 
W. B. Yeats. 
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because it was derived from a tragic experience. That experience, 
which might indeed have made him a Hamlet (with whom he has 
often been compared), did not in fact do so, but made him 
instead—if we must seek some comparison—a Jeremiah, a 
prophet for whom via crucis was via lucis. This has been 
recognized elsewhere, and we believe that when the writings of 
Kierkegaard are at last available in English it will be recognized 
here, too. 
W. S. Ferrie. 

Erdington, Birmingham. 
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THE PROBLEM OF METHOD IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


I 


Tue fundamental problem of Religious Education is that of the 
connection between the Word of God and the human soul. 
This problem can be easily settled either by placing the Word 
on a human level and identifying it with human aims, or by 
looking upon the soul with the optimistic thought. that it is 
capable of accepting the Word. But if we will neither deprive 
the Word of its absoluteness nor admit man to be capable of 
accepting it, we get among humanly insurmountable difficulties. 
These difficulties arise on two sides: on the side of the Word 
and on the side of the human soul. 

On the one side it is obvious that Reformed Theology can 
never admit that the Word can be relative. It cannot consider 
the Word of God as depending on man, nor can it replace it with 
human thoughts. In the Word, God Himself is speaking ; and 
Religious Education cannot be contented with conveying to the 
child some religious thoughts or ideas about God or awakening 
religious sentiments, for these are not the Word. On the 
contrary every such work is an offending of the majesty of God. 
The Word is a deed of God, and Religious Education has to speak 
to the child about this deed. For this reason it is impossible 
to bring the knowledge of God on to the same level with any 
other kind of knowledge. The Word is a deed of God also in 
the sense that through it God is working in the soul. He creates 
an answer to His Word in the soul and this answer is again not 
the work of man but of God. God alone is able to secure the | 
result education is trying to achieve by the human work which 
is unable to do it. So from the human side there is no way to 
secure the result of education. God is sovereign in preaching 
His Word, He speaks it to whom He is willing to speak and He 
causes it to be accepted by those who are ordered for it. 

On the other side we have to state that the soul 1s of itself 
unable to know and to accept the will of God. Here we have to 
reckon with the fact, not sufficiently considered by modern 
psychology, of the corruption of human nature. Because of sin 
man is not only unable to know the will of God but he is even 
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inclined to exchange and mistake the Word for human thoughts _ 
and to put it to his own service.’ This face lifts a high wall” 
between man and the Word. Therefore even in cases when 
education is trying to preach the Word of God and even when it 
tries to preach it soundly, the sounder this Word is preached 
the more unapproachable it will be for man. In this point 
there lies the difference between the two conceptions of the aim 
of Religious Education. If the aim is to preach the Word of 
God, we find that because of the corruptness of human nature 
the Word is and remains alien to the human soul, till in another 
case the soul is fully capable of accepting religious teachings, 
sentiments or values if this i is fixed as the aim in educational 
work, 
| The case will be more difficult if we consider another fact. 
The Word is preached in order to cause in the soul a decision to 
the side of God : conversion. Now we find that although educa- 
tion can be able to show to the child, by means of some ideas, 
a conception of or, by means of some sentiments, the influence 
of conversion, it is utterly unable to convert it. The question 
will be more hopeless if we consider that the psychological means, 
the knowledge of the child’s soul, do not render psychology able to 
answer even the question what the true meaning and essence of 
conversion is but only to describe the appearances with which 
the action and event of conversion is surrounded in the soul. 
Modern psychology, uncertain in its method of examining only 
the outward appearances of the human soul,’ could give only 
an insufficient foundation for Religious Education even if it were 
not the fact that in conversion we are facing a mysterious and 
unexplainable deed of God which we are unable even to describe, 
still less to explain. If psychology has not got the means to 
know man in his true essence—this knowledge being got only 
from Revelation—this science cannot play a decisive role in our 
work. 

These two conditions, the absoluteness of the Word and the | 
powerlessness of human soul, show that we have to reckon with 
weakness of every human method. There are only two ways 
before Religious Education : e.ther to be tontent with the lofty 
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2 Heckel : Zur Metbodik des ev. Religionsunterrichts, p. 34. Jessop: “ Psychology and Religion,’’ 
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task of preaching the Word of God and nothing else, or disregard- 
ing the difference between the _ and the human soul, to 


take the risk of putting human between the soul and the 
Word, which means, lying under’ thé burden of human weakness 
and sin, become hindrances to the work of God in the soul of 
the child. Undertaking the former way, education has to 
consider that even in preaching the Word it is standing before 
an impossibility and is taking up an audacious task, and being 
human work, limited and powerless, education can stand only 
under the condition that God works. The antagonism between 
the child and the eternal Word, and the task that we have to 
preach it in spite of our unfitness, refer to the fact that the whole 
work of Education and its method, too, are under the judgment 
of God, kept under the lock of sin and weakness, and education is 
possible only if we acknowledge this judgment. For the method, 
this means that not the teacher but the Holy Spirit of God is 
the agent in the work and that the way and method of education 
can be deduced not from human theories but from the demand 
of God in His Word. So education is, properly speaking, the 
work of God in which He makes use of the teacher according 
to His own will. 

If Religious Education is actually the preaching of the Word 
its method can be got only by observing how the Word is working 
in the soul. Here the first thing to be stated is that education 
should not be identified with the Gospel. In the New Testament 
we find three different kinds of things: the preaching (kerygma), 
the message of salvation (euangelion) and the teaching (didaskein) 
which refers to the keeping of Christ’s commandments (Matthew 
xxviii. 19). Through the preaching and hearing, the Word 
may lead to conversion by faith. Education as the means of 
preaching the Word is unable to produce faith or to effect 
conversion in the child ; this is the work of grace, independent 
of any human action. As to the problem of method, therefore, 
we have first of all to state that this depends entirely on the 
work of grace, which statement makes the range and importance 
of education doubtless much narrower than it was considered 
to have been. 

Examining now the way of the Word in the soul, we find that 
this way is by no means without system and rule. Although 


™ Merz: “ Die Voraussetzungen der ev. Erzichungsarbeit,"’ Zewischen den Zeiten, Vol. VIII, 
PP- 475-6. 
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the effect of preaching on the soul is dependent entirely on God, 
education has to be acquainted with the preliminary conditions 
which God gave in this respect. Three such conditions are to 
be taken into consideration. First of these is Baptism. In 
Baptism we have a token and a seal that God acknowledges the 
child as His own property’ and that He is going to give him 
His mercy. Baptism makes us certain that the children baptized 
“ renovari Dei Spiritu pro aetatis modulo, donec per gradus suo 
tempore quae in illis occulta est virtus augescat et palam reful- 
_ geat”.* Through Baptism the teacher is ensured that God is 
keeping the elect child in His own hands by His Holy Spirit and 
is leading him through faith and contrition to the knowledge of 
His mercy. Without Baptism the work of education is vain and 
useless, its destiny is uncertain, being a human effort which in 
the best case can be helped by God. 

The second condition of our work is Election.* Election is 
made obvious to us through Baptism which is a token of Election. 
The child in our hands is the property of God, redeemed by His 
Son and in this redemption is the possibility and guarantee that 
God is willing to give him the blessings of the Word. That is 
what Calvin says in the explanation of Matthew xix. 14: In this 
“testatur se velle pueros admittere et tandem in ulnas receptos 
non modo complectitur, sed manuum impositione benedicit : 
unde colligimus, ad hanc quoque aetatem extendi eius gratiam ”.* 
For the method of education this signifies that every decision in 
the soul of the child, awakened by education, has its source in the 
grace of God and is dependent on the same.° 

The third condition is to be found in the orders and instruc- 


tions which we read in the Bible and in the Confessions of our 


Church. All these instructions unanimously oblige the Church 
to teach the children who belong to her in the law of God, in order 
that they may get a sound education through being taught in 
the precepts of God in the Confession and about the Sacraments.° 
The Heidelberg Catechism in its 103rd question emphasizes, as 
one of the means of worship, the keeping of schools in which 

* Pfennigsdorf: ibid., p. 248. 

? Calvin : Merz: op. cit., p. 482. Heckel: 
Die Christl. Erziehung, Zwischen den Zeiten, Vol. VIII, p. 261. 

3 F. Ch. Coetze: op. cit., p. 264. 

4 Calvin: op. cit., Vol. II, p. 161. 

5 Piennigsdort : Prakt. Theologie, p. 248. Niebergall: Die neuen Wege Kirchlicher Arbeit, p. 50. 

© Confessio Heletica Posterior, xxv. 1. 
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the children should be taught in the true knowledge of the 
Word.’ 

From these conditions we find that in education we can 
reckon on the work of God who, without any human additions 
and independent of such, already established the conditions 
necessary for the preaching of the Word. This, on the one hand, 
ensures us that God is willing to have the Word preached to the 
child ; on the other hand it puts before us this preaching as an 
obligation which cannot be laid aside. 

From these considerations we arrive at the following result : 
If Religious Education is not able to guarantee the efficaciousness 
of the Word, if it is not its task to produce conversion in the soul, 
its task is simply to preach and with this preaching to refer to the 
Word. The method has to seek the forms in which God gives 
_ His message even to the child to prepare the way for the Word, 

although the effect of this preparation properly speaking is also 
beyond the power of education. In this respect the task of 
Paedagogics agrees with that of other branches of practical 
theology dealing with the problem of preaching, except that in 
its method there is this difference, that education 15 looking for 
the ways in which this must be preached to the child and to the youth. 
‘This gives us the special method of education in which it differs 
from Homiletics and cure of souls. In education we must bring 
ourselves to the level of the life of the child and of the youth, to 
be acquainted with their questions, with their psychology, and 
to do this not only in matters of secondary importance but on 
the ground of that only question put before them by Christ : 
“Whom say ye that 1 am?” Education has to show to the 
child and youth among the forms and categories of his under- 
standing conception, phantasy and will one thing : the demanding 
and compelling claim of God. All the knowledge about the soul 
and all the application to it has only one task: to render it 
possible for us and to enable us to preach the Word to the child 
so that he may see in it the judgment and mercy of God. 

Here arises the question if method cannot make the Word 
efficacious in the soul of the child, if its only task is to preach 
it and its efficacy depends only on the work of the Holy Spirit, 
has method any use or role in education? Modern Religious — 
Education is often reproached with under-estimating method, 

’ Ursinus: The Source of Christian Catechism, London, 1611, p. 994- 

2 Thurneysen: Das Wort Gottes u. die Kirche, Minchen, 1927, pp. 161-2. 
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and this under-estimating is always just where method is con- 
sidered af a above the Word and able to influence or even to serve 
asa substitute for its work. It would bea great mistake, however, 
to give up \method entirely. Method can never become an idol 
if we will not make it a hindrance in the work of God, but as far 
as it is not an idol, so far it must be used as a means without 
which we cannot work, although its existence is dependent upon 
the Word. Its task is to direct our attention continually to the 
Word preached and to the child to whom it is preached .and to 
the fact that this work of preaching has necessarily a way which, 
although as a human action it must be used and it has its place 
provided, yet remains in its own circle and does not try to step 
in the way of the Word. Every method can exist only under 
the condition of grace, for grace alone gives to method possibility, 
authority and strength. Thus if we saw that the method as 
well as the teacher himself are standing under the judgment of 
God, their unfitness being derived from human sin and weakness, 
and they being unable to release themselves from it, now we have 
to say that this deliverance is possible only by grace if method looks 
on itself and on its work not as independent, but as standing by 
grace only. As the end of the law is Christ, “ quidquid doceat 
Lex, quidquid praecipiat, quidquid promittat, semper Christum 
habet pro scopo : ergo in ipsum dirigendae sunt omnes partes ” “— 
so the end, the fulfilment of the method, is Christ Himself, all human 
efforts, in themselves weak and unsufficient, are justified and 
fulfilled in Him alone through faith in His redeeming and 
regenerating grace and become thus means for the work of the 
Spirit. This is the judgment and at the same time also the 
glory of the method, and only in this faith can the method 
of education become a true means of the preaching of the 
Word of God. 


Il 


Let us now seek the ways in which education has to preach. 
the Word to the young and to the children. If we turn to the 
New Testament we find three forms in which the Word is 
preached. 


* Merz: ep. cit., p. 480. 
* Calvin: Commentarius, Vol. V, p. 155. 
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1. Firstly, the preaching of the Word is standing before us 
as doctrine (didache), which expression can be often read in the 
Gospel and in the Epistles (Matthew xvi. 12 ; Acts ii. 42 ; Rom. 
xvi. 17; 2 Timothy iii. 16, iv. 3; Matthew xxviii. 19). This 
is the doctrine of Christ of which He is telling us that it is not 
His own but His that sent Him (John vii. 16), about which 
Christ is asked by the high priest (John xviii. 19); it is the 
doctrine of the apostles (Acts ii. 42), the soundness of which 
must be kept (Romans xvi. 17; 2 Timothy iv. 3), which is the 
same as the doctrine of Christ (2 John ix. 11). This doctrine is 
taught by Christ (Matthew v. 2) in the Sermon on the Mount, 
it also speaks about the suffering of the Son of Man (Mark ix. 31) ; 
this was preached in the synagogue at Nazareth as He spoke about 
the acceptable year of the Lord (Luke iv. 16-21), teaching the 
way of God in truth. This is the sound doctrine (Titus i. g) to 
which everybody has to conform. This doctrine seems to be 
new (Mark i. 27) in contrast with the doctrine of the Pharisees 
and Scribes (Matthew xvi. 12) and of the heathen (Acts xvii. 19). 
The faithful are taught by the Holy Spirit in this doctrine all 
things (John xiv. 26). The apostles teach on the basis of the 
commission received from Christ (Matthew xxviii. 19), all nations 
are to observe all things whatsoever Christ commanded. The 
doctrine is therefore a knowledge given in a fixed form com- 
municated to the people by means of teaching and this doctrine 
contains everything which we have to know about Christ and His 
redeeming death and about His mercy. This is contrary to the 
false doctrine by the fact that the false doctrine does not derive 
from Christ, does not speak the truth of God, but comes from 
a human source and speaks of results of a human spirit. 

So if we speak of teaching as a way to preach the Word we 
must state that this teaching is mot a conveying of human wisdom 
and not a heap of human theories. It does not speak about 
human things, but of the revelation of God through Christ. As 
to its form, we see that it is teaching a doctrine independent of 
human opinion and human values. This points out a long- 
neglected thought in Religious Education, namely the importance 
of the doctrine. Orthodoxy saw clearly this point ; its mistake 
was that in the place of the Word of God as Christian doctrine 
was put the true teaching of the Church, and so the pure Word 
was identified with the human understanding of it." 


? Brunner: Um die Erneuerung der Kirche, Bern, 1934, p. 20. 
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Teaching, however, as a form of education has its limits, too. 
The true task of teaching is laid down in Matthew xxviii. 19, 
where the disciples are given the commission: “‘ Go and teach 
all nations to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you.” 
This shows that in education neither the doctrine nor its teaching © 
can stand for themselves ; their duty is not to convey abstract 
knowledge in order to increase the material of knowledge ; their 
task is to teach the child to learn to observe what Christ commanded 
him. The end and fulfilment of doctrine is, therefore, Christ ; 
grace appeared in Him, and the end of the teaching is obedience 
to this grace. From this it follows that teaching can never be 
the only method of education, its work is always limited, 
referring to another form as well, as doctrine is of impor- 
tance in education when it rises above the forms of human 
words and expressions to the Word of God. Doctrine has 
to become life, and teaching has“to become a guidance to 
obedience, or else both will remain simple and empty frames. 
This is the only way and sense in which teaching can be used 
in education. 


2. The second form in which the Word of God is addressing 
man is the form of precept, law, order (nomos, entolé). God's 
law is in the Old Testament, which is therefore called also the Law. 
This law contains the demand of God which He requires of His 
people. The law comprehends wholly and entirely the will of 
God. His claim laid on those belonging to Him, founded on the 
fact that He is holy and His people should be holy, too. There- 
fore the law is holy and the commandment is holy and just and 
good (Romans vii. 12), in contrast with man who is sinful and 
unjust ; the law is spiritual in contrast with man, who is carnal. 
Through the commandment sin revives (Romans vii. 9), through 
the law sin becomes exceedingly sinful (Romans vii. 13), for 
God’s holy and true will is contained in it. Therefore the 
commandment is from God (John x. 18), in spite of human 
traditions (Mark vii. 9) which are sinful and transitory compared 
with it. God orders His children to walk in His commandments 
(Luke i. 6), to obey Him, to seek their delight in the law of the 
Lord, and to meditate in it day and night (Psalm i. 3). The law 
and the commandment are life everlasting (John xii. $0) ; their 
essence is in the New Testament in love to God out of which 
love towards our neighbours springs. This is a new law, being 
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addressed to souls renewed in Christ, and it contains every 
commandment (John xiii. 24, xv. 12; 1 John ii. 7, ili. 23; 
Matthew xxii. 40). 

As to the form of the commandment, it regulates the whole 
life, the conduct of man in every situation. It gives orders and 
advises how one has to behave and what the man has to do who is 
going to lead a life according to the will of God. So we find in 
the law instructions to stand fast in the faith, to endure persecu- 
tions; in our social life to honour one another, to obey the. 
authorities; we get instruction about the relation between 
parents and children, andsoon. The law isa criterion, acommon 
sign of the disciples of Christ which shows how they are walking 
in this world and how they behave towards each other. Although 
regulating certain cases of life, the essence of it looks on life as 
a whole without a single exception, and no part of life is beyond 
its range. This regulation is made in the law not with indepen- 
dent and separate orders as if in a form of a criminal code, but in 
giving one single law for the whole life from which every special 
precept can be deduced. And in this the Law of Christ incom- 
parably differs from every human law and regulation in that 
human law gives only separate regulations; Christ regulates 
with one law the whole of life. 

It is an important question how Christian Education is using 
law. Here we must see that in education, law cannot be con- 
sidered from a legalistic and moralistic point of view. The 
commandments given to the child must not be looked upon as 
outward regulations but as standing on the basis of the grace 
and the remission of sins. The deeds of obedience are not merits 
or virtues with which the child can stand before God, but the 
fruits of grace, the works of the Holy Spirit in the soul. There- 
fore the works of man have their /imit and this limit is human 
sin which makes them imperfect and weak, not only inadequate 
to the will of God but even such that they are signs of the 
sinfulness of man. So has law also a limit in that, although it 
contains and shows the will of God, it cannot be obeyed because 
of sin which through the law not only does not disappear but 
even becomes the more obvious and terrible. That kind of 
education which stands on the basis of moralism and ascribes 
to the works of man a meritorious power mistakes the Gos 
for the law. The works, therefore, refer past themselves, as la 
refers past itself to Christ in whom law was fulfilled and whose 
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perfect fulfilment of the law is a token of hope in grace. Such 
works are not of man, who is unable to obey God; they are 
the works of the Holy Spirit in the soul, the fruits of the faith 
and thankfulness awakened by God Himself. 

In the law and in the works commanded by it we see another 
form of preaching the Word in education, and so also another 
method of it besides teaching. This method we will call practice, 
Its task is to preach the claim of God as commandments which 
regulate the conduct of the child. Although in practice we show 
to the child the commandments of God as regulating single 
details of life, we must not forget that their foundation is the 
first and great commandment : love towards God, which love is 
the end of the commandment and the fulfilling ‘of the law 
(Romans xiii. 10), of a pure heart and of a good conscience and of 
faith unfeigned (1 Timothy i. §). Practice, therefore, as a 
method of education cannot stand in itself; its. strength and 
substance come from the love of Christ towards the child for 
whom Christ endured, in his stead, the judgment of the law 
and so perfectly fulfilled it. This method, too, refers therefore 
to Christ the Fulfiller. It looks back to the method of teaching 
but goes past it, and completes it, showing the doctrine in relation 
to the life. As well as doctrine, Jaw, too, ts an empty frame, unless 
it contains the living Word, even it is judgment and condemnation 
without Christ. As well as teaching, practice also is useless, 
unless Christ’s power 1s working in it through the Holy Spirit, 
without which teaching is only a sign of human weakness and sin, 
even it is a judgment and condemnation if we try to look to it 
as justified by itself. Good works make a form of Christian life 
only when obeying Christ and looking on Him ; practice is a form 
of Christian Education only when we are looking not on human 
laws but om the living Word of God made flesh in Christ, whose 
atonement made possible the impossible—the justification of the 
unjust man—and made the works of this unjust man acceptable 
before God. So practice as a method of education points to _ 
another form of method, whose task is to show the child even 
this grace which appeared in Christ. 


3. The third form in which the Word is preached in New 
Testament is example, show (typos, hypodeigma, hypogrammos). 
Christ often used the form of calling the attention to an example 
in His sermons. He likened the Kingdom of God to different 
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kinds of things in order to point out its different sides and features. 
In these comparisons, in which some features of the Kingdom 
are compared (paraballo, parabole) to earthly phenomena, are 
shown in sensible likenesses things which are above human 
senses and conceptions. These comparisons are distinguished 
by the fact that they symbolize the perfect through the imperfect, 
the infinite through the finite. But at the same time they all 
meet the difficulty by putting side by side two things which 
differ wholly from each other: the things of God and those of 
man. Therefore they are unable to contain the true essence of 
the Word: they only seek to refer to it. 

This difficulty ceases in Christ’s person. Only He can show 
perfectly and obviously the Word of God, being Himself the 
Word which was made flesh. In the historical personality of 
Jesus, the barrier between God and man was broken down, 
He being true God and true man in one. Therefore the true 
example of the Word of God, in whom God’s will can be seen 
entirely and without failure, ts alone the personality of Christ. 
In Him we see clearly what God is wanting from us, in Him 
appears before our sinful eyes in visible form, in perceivable 
events, the redeeming grace of God towards the whole of 
humanity, in His death, in His atonement for us, in His life as 
the second Adam, the man in whom the Father is well pleased. 
This is the reason why Jesus Himself in the Gospels and in other 
parts of the Bible speaks about the example given to us by 
Himself. He showed us how we have to behave towards one 
another with His own example. The Epistles exhort the saints 
to take the prophets for an example of suffering afflictions and of 
patience (James v. 10) ; the apostles refer to their own example 
(Phil. iii. 17; 2 Thess. iii. 9), the minister and the elders are 
asked to be examples to the flock of God (1 Timothy iv. 12; 
1 Peter ili. 17). 

If we now examine the form of the example we find that — 
example is always presented in a human personality. In such 
human personalities we see the example of obedience, of thankful- 
ness, of perseverance in sufferings, of faithful life, of walking in 
faith, or, on the other side, of going out of the way of God and of 
punishment because of disobedience. Example, therefore, is 
not an abstract theory or a fabricated event, but God’s testimony 
shown in the history of nations and individuals. So in the 
contents of example, although connected with and referring to 
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single events, we have to find more than a description of a person 
or narrating of a happening; the contents of the example is 
always the inward structure of the respective personalities. 
Peter denying Christ and Saul forsaken by God are not single 
events of their history but examples showing to us the most 
hidden features of their soul and warning us against unfaith- 
fulness and disobedience. The example shows the love of 
the children of God towards each other in having com- 
passion for the poor (1 Thess. iv. 9), perseverance in afflictions 
as a fruit of the trust in God (1 Peter ii. 21), walking in 
faith and obedience, as the results of faith. These features 
of example all spring from a life grounded on grace, and all seter 
to such a life. 

From this we see the difference between the example of 
Christ and that of men. The example of men 1s not based upon 
itself, its basis is the grace got in Christ. The original example | 
is Christ Himself, only in Him are we able to form and lead our 
life. Human example is valuable only when it will be justified 
not by itself—in itself being sinful and weak—but built upon the 
example of Christ. In man himself there is nothing deserving 
to be followed or to be taken as example, be he a teacher or a hero 
or a “ creative personality ”, man has no right to claim for, or to 
ascribe to, himself a goodness or rightness of his own. In 
Christian Education if it stands on basis of the weed, such a claim 
means practically to displace the Word. 

Christ is the only example. Here again we have to see e that / 
His example consists not in single deeds or works but in,the fact 
that He is the man in whom the Father is well pleased, who 
perfectly obeyed the will of God in whom the love of God was 
shown unto us. In Christ the right man is standing before us 
who gives His righteousness instead of our sinful being. So in 
Christ’s example we see our sin. This is the limit of the example, 
human sin, which becomes the more obvious the deeper we reflect 
upon Christ’s personality. His example is not a reassuring, not 
a peaceful sight for us but rather disappointing and dish g 
showing us how different we are from Him. The use of the 
example in education, the method in which we give example to 
the child, can be therefore only in referring to Christ, i in showing 
the right man in Christ’s personality and causing the child to 
pray for God’s regenerating grace in his sinful life. So this 
method also refers, as did teaching and practice, to the grace 
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without which Christ’s example remains for us only judgment 
and condemnation. 

Example in education as well as in Christian life is used by 
being regarded and imitated. Human examples can be only 
imitated because they refer only to single facts and they are 
unable to give a sight of the whole life. Christ’s example cannot 
be imitated, we being unable to copy His works. So the question 
often put in preaching and in education, “ What would Jesus 
do ? ” is, from this point of view, a mistake, expressing an opinion 
as if we could be able to do what He is doing, and forgetting 
the difference which there is between His human personality 
and ours. He can be only followed, and even this can be done 
only by those who are drawn by the Father. 


4. These three ways of method in education are in close 
connection and cannot be used or thought apart from each other. 
Teaching remains only an imparting of an empty doctrine unless 
it speaks about the redeeming personality of Christ and about 
the grace in which His disciples are living ; the giving an example 
to the child would be to fix an unattainable aim if the teaching 
about Christ did not show us the secret of salvation ; practice 
would be a prescription of precept impossible of fulfilment if it 
did not stand beside teaching about the grace and the example 
of Christ in whom law was fulfilled and the righteousness in faith 
and not in works was obtained. The Scriptures, too, refer to 
this connection. Christ says: “ If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God or whether I speak 
of myself ” (John vii. 17). Doctrine is, therefore, proved and 
made more clear to us by obedience. That is what Calvin 
means when he says that the right conviction arises from the 
fear of God and humbleness towards Him ; that for the soul in 
which the fear of God is dwelling, it is easy to discern the truth 
of the doctrine, “ rectum iudicium manare ex timore Dei et 
reverentia excipit . . . si animos habeant ad timorem Dei 
compositos, facile agnitaros, an verum sit necne quod praedicat ”. 
On the other hand, the origin of the good works is the true 
knowledge of the Word of God as in the words of Christ above 
quoted, “continetur vera pietatis definitio, quum scilicet ad 
sequendam Dei voluntatem ex animo parati sumus, quod facere 
nemo potest nisi qui se proprio sensu abdicaverit ”. Lastly, 
obedience has its true foundation in the personality of Christ in 
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whom only the child can see the unity of the true doctrine and 
His commandments. All the three methods are so relative to 
and complementary of each other, umes sll three on the 
basis of the grace. 

Louis Imre. 
Cluj-Kolozsvar, Rumania. 
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A STUDY IN ACTS XV. 16-18 


Dr. C. I. Scorietp, in his Reference Bible, and in a note beneath 
Acts xv. 16-18, says: ‘“‘ Dispensationally, this is the most 
important passage in the N.T. It gives the divine purpose for 
this age and the beginning of the next”, etc. We take it, 
therefore, that this is the most important passage in the Bible 
in support of the “ Dispensational ” method of interpreting 
the Scriptures, since the Scriptures are “ not manifold, but one ” 
(Confession of Faith, I, ix.). We shall show that this passage 
cannot possibly bear the weight of ee which the 
Dispensational School puts upon it. 


I 


Acts xv. 16-18 is a quotation from Amos ix. 11, 12. In 
comparing the passages we see some marked differences between 


them. James quotes: “That the residue of men might seek 


after the Lord ” ; the passage in Amos reads: “ That they may 
possess the remnant of Edom.” The verb in Acts is “ seek”, 
the verb in Amos is “ possess”. The noun in Acts is “ men”, 
the noun in Amos is “‘ Edom ” ; and Acts inserts the two words, 
“the Lord”. The translators of our English Bible followed 
the Masoretic Hebrew text in Amos, while James is quoting 
from the LXX. Applying the science of textual criticism to 
this passage in the LXX we find that A adds the words, “ the 
Lord ”, and B omits them. So far as these two words are 
concerned, the problem is narrowed down to a choice between 
the readings of these MSS. But what about the differences 
between the verbs and the nouns? Apparently the LXX read 
AWM for W™ , a variation between * and 7, which is very 
common ; and also apparently they read 57% for 919% a difference 
only in the pointing or the vowels ; ond we must remember 
that they had only the consonantal text before them. But 
James, in Acts xv. 16-18, is following the LXX closely, and 
quotes the addition of A. How are we going to dispose of this 
problem before we can advance into an interpretation of the 
passage ? Two alternatives are open to us: 


1. We might say that the Masoretic Hebrew text is to be 
corrected by the reading of the LXX in Amos ix. 11, 12. But 
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the evidence from textual criticism is too strong to allow that. 
Upon examination, we conclude that the LXX rather is to be 
corrected by the Masoretic Hebrew text. 


2. We assume, therefore, that the Hebrew text in Amos 
ix. II, 12 is correct as we have it. But, in view of the problem 
before us, this assumption implies at least three things : 

(i) James is not striving for a literal interpretation of Amos 
ix. 11, 12, but quoted from the LXX as being sufficiently accurate 
for his purpose at that time. We know that Edom is used in 
other Scriptures to refer to the Gentiles, and the conquest of 
Edom and the conversion of the Gentiles are used synonygmously. 

(ii) James is not quoting Amos specifically, and did not 
intend to do so. He is giving us the gist of O.T. prophecy on 
the subject, using language closely resembling that of Amos. 
Note what he says: “ To this agree the words of the prophets ” 
(plural). 

(iii) James is intentionally “ spiritualizing ” and broadening 
Amos’s prophecy. 


Il 


The context of Acts xv. 16-18 helps greatly to an under- 
standing of James’s use of Amos ix. 11, 12. In xv. I we are 
told that “ certain men which came down from Judaea taught 
the brethren, and said, Except ye be circumcised after the manner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved”. Then when Paul and Barnabas 
came to Jerusalem they told the brethren there what God had 
done through them among the Gentiles (verse 4). Then Peter 
arose and supported Paul and Barnabas in their inclusion of the 
Gentiles, recalling his own experiences in that connection (verses 
7-10). “And then all the multitude kept silence and gave 
audience to Paul and Barnabas, declaring what miracles and 
wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles by them ” (verse 
12). The natural interpretation of this passage is that the Lord 
had builded again the tabernacle of David which had fallen, 
and that the people were seeking God, the Gentiles having 
received the Holy Spirit. But Dr. Scofield applies the passage 
entirely to the future. He applies the phrase, “I will return ”, 
to the second advent of Christ ; and the clause, “‘ And will build 
again the tabernacle of David which is fallen”, he refers to a 
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re-established Davidic rule over the nation Israel upon earth in 
the Millennial age. Dr. James M. Gray, late beloved Dean of 
the Moody Bible Institute, takes the same view (Commentary 
for Christian Workers, p. 353). The significant thing is that 
neither one takes the passage as having had any fulfilment at all, 
even in part. But surely Peter, Paul and Barnabas are reciting 
what God had already done among the Gentiles through them, 
and surely also this is what called forth the quotation. The 
Dispensational School applies this passage to the future and to 
the Millennium ; while Peter, Paul and Barnabas were referring 
to something which had already taken place. But was not James 
also referring to that ? James said, Simeon hath declared . . . 
and to this agree the words of the prophets. To what agree 
the words of the prophets ? To what Simeon has just declared— 
how that the Gentiles had received the Holy Spirit the same as 
the Circumcision, and were already seeking God. Is it possible 
that James arose in that electric moment and began to talk 
about something removed from the matter in hand by untold 
millenniums ? That is beyond the scope of the passage, and 
beyond all true principles of Scriptural exegesis. James quoted 
Amos ix. I1, 12 as having fulfilment in his day. This is what 
Luke quoted him as saying, this is what the Bible says, and that is 
final. Even if it be said that the passage had only partial fulfil- 
ment, yet the passage was “ spiritualized ” by James, and there 
is no reason to suppose that any possible future consummation 
might not also be spiritual. But the language of James seems 
to exclude any partial fulfilment, and would rather carry the idea 
that James regarded the prophecies in question as having fulfil- 
ment in the facts presented by Peter, Paul and Barnabas. 


I shall now suggest a detailed exegesis of Acts xv. 16.’ 
The A.V. reads, “ after this”; the A.R.V. reads, “ after these 
things ” ; the verse in Amos reads (both versions), “ in that day ”. 
These are all familiar Biblical expressions, but they must not be 
regarded as having only future significance. According to 
regular N.T. usage, for example, we are now living in the “ last 
days ” (Heb. i. 2), and have been for nearly two thousand years, 


-* This exegesis was suggested to me in lectures by Prof. O. T. Allis, Westminster Theological 
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at least. The expression, “in that day”, means sometimes, . 
with its various kindred expressions, something which has 
already passed. Gen. xlix. 1, “ And Jacob called unto his sons, 
and said, Gather yourselves together that I may tell you that 
which shall befall you in the latter days.” Here are things using 
this expression which terminated upon the death of Jacob’s 
sons—long before the coming of our Lord the first time. A 
study of such expressions will show that they are rather broad. 
It is simply beyond the bounds of true exegesis to pin them 
down, as does Dr. Scofield, for example, and assert definitely 
that “ after this ” refers to the time immediately after the calling 
out of the Gentiles, and yet future. All we wish to show here 
is that the same expression is used in the O.T. of events that had 
already been fulfilled. It is plainly impossible to treat such an 
expression as having solely a future significance. J 

The next expression that arrests us is, “I will return”. 
The Greek word used is avarrpeyw. This word is never used in 
the N.T. of the Second Coming of our Lord, for we believe this 
passage is no exception. It is often used to translate the Hebrew 
word 33%. It is difficult not to understand the sense of this 
verb as transitive in this instance, as in many others, in view of 
the fact that the LXX apparently supplied the word, since it is 
not in the Masoretic Hebrew text. Why did they supply the 
word? Was it not because they were using it in the sense of 
“again ”, according to regular O.T. usage? See Gen. xxvi. 18, 
etc. If the decision of the meaning of the verb here rests upon 
a question of interpretation, as Professor Thayer seems to 
imply, then there is plenty of argument from the analogy of 
O.T. usage for the transitive sense. It seems to me that the 
LXX, being themselves Hebrews, and therefore acquainted 
with the Hebrew idiom, are simply telling us what Amos is telling 
us, viz. that God is going to build again the tabernacle of David 
that is fallen. But no matter whether we reject or adopt the 
transitive use of the vetb, it does not here refer to the Second 
Coming of Christ. If there is any Messianic advent purported 
by the LXX in their insertion of this verb, then James took it, 
if he so understood them, to refer to the first advent, and its 
consequent outpouring of the Spirit, upon the Gentiles. 

But what does the expression, “ build again the tabernacle 
of David which is fallen”, mean? The first word of interest to 
us is “tabernacle”. The word at once suggests the Mosaic 
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tabernacle of the wilderness wanderings. But we are mistaken. 
It is not the same word. The word here is "22 , meaning “a 
booth ”, and has no connection with the Mosaic tabernacle. 
It is used of the Feast of Tabernacles, or booths, when the 
Israelites dwelt in tents or booths during the time of the Feast. 
It means simply a little tent, such as may be carried while 
travelling. But plainly in this connection it refers to the 
Davidic kingship. This is not the usual word employed for 
this. The usual word is “house”. The word “ tabernacle” 
here is clearly an allusion to that state of the Davidic kingship 
which had fallen to the condition of a little tent that had crumpled 
down. Isa. i. 8 is a good commentary on this: “ And the 
daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a tent 
(730) in a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city.” So to build 
again the tabernacle of David means to restore the Davidic line 
to dignity and power in the person of the Messiah. It has no 
possible connection with a supposed restoration of the service of 
the Mosaic tabernacle, nor with a temporal reign of David’s line 
upon the earth at any time. Surely the Davidic line could 
receive no greater homage than is now its due. The Messiah 
of the seed of David according to the flesh was declared to be the 
Son of God with power by the resurrection from the dead. 
God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name which is 
above every name, and in His name every tongue shall swear, 
and every knee shall bow. Surely from His coming no one could 
call David’s line a little “ booth ” that had crumpled up. And 
to do so now—to put this Scripture entirely in the future—is 
to contradict the teaching of the present exaltation of “ great 
David’s greater Son ”’. 

Craupe E. Haywarp. 
The Manse, Thorburn, Nova Scotia. 


CALVINISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


I 


Ricut from its earliest beginning and throughout its entire 
history Calvinism has been a vital factor in the life and activities 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, to which the 
writer of this article belongs. In order, therefore, to understand 
the situation as it exists in that Church to-day, it will be necessary 
to give a brief resumé of its past history. 

The Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa is a daughter 
of the mother Church of the same name in the Netherlands, 
and was established here in 1652, when Jan van Riebeek founded 
the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope under the aegis of the 
Dutch East India Company. This date, be it observed, was 
only four years subsequent to the Treaty of Miinster which 
brought to an end the long-drawn-out struggle of eighty years 
(1568-1648) between the Protestant Netherlands and Roman 
Catholic Spain, and which ended in the triumph of the Protestant 
cause. What is so remarkable is the astonishing fact that exactly 
in this period of “ Sturm und Drang ” the Netherlands developed 
into one of the foremost sea-powers of that period, and this in 
turn led to the establishment of the colony at the southern corner 
of Africa as a convenient halfway-house for the ships trading 
between the homeland and India. Thus it happened that the 
Reformed religion was implanted on South African soil right at 
the birth of the South African nation. | 

Not long afterwards, in 1688-9, the Reformed faith at the 
Cape was considerably strengthened by the arrival of the Hugue- 
nots who had fled from their homes in France to the Netherlands, 
and were now sent out as emigrants to swell the small civil 
population of the new settlement. These French Huguenots 
were sturdy adherents of the Reformed doctrine. They had 
given proof thereof, when they remained steadfast amidst the 
fiercest persecutions, and preferred to leave home and hearth 
rather than abandon the deeply-cherished tenets of their faith. 
Within a relatively brief period of time this new element identified 
itself completely with the older section of the community. The 
French language gradually disappeared, and the only trace we 
find to-day is the many French surnames of leading families in 
South Africa. 
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With such origins it is no wonder that the Reformed or 
Calvinistic doctrine is deeply ingrained in the minds and hearts 
of the Africander people. This doctrine, which is di 
based on Holy Scripture as the Word of God and the infallible 
rule for faith and life, is contained in the three Formularies of 
Concord, viz. the Netherlands Confession of Faith, the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Canons of Dort. Up to the present day the 
Dutch Reformed Church has remained faithful to this strong 
and sure foundation-stone. 

During the régime of the Dutch East India Company the 
bond between State and Church was a very intimate one, and this 
continued to be the case after the Cape had passed over into 
English hands in 1806. In more than one way the Church was 
restricted in its freedom to develop by this tutelage of the State, 
and friction was bound to occur on more than one occasion. 
At length in 1843 the Church received an Ordinance which forms 
its constitution up to the present day, and thereby it was enabled 
to frame its own rules and regulations, and to act independently 
in its own ecclesiastical sphere without outside interference 
from the State. 


II 


In the course of its history Calvinism became more and more 
inextricably intertwined with both the national and ecclesiastical 
life of the Africander people. Its fundamental principles have 
been wholeheartedly embraced and have proved to be a source 
of strength and stability. We think of such principles as the 
absolute sovéreignty of God, the responsibility of man, the 
authority of Scripture as infallible rule for faith and life; 
the influence of religion extended to every sphere of human 
activity. 

These principles have been the mainstay of our Church and 
people, especially in times of trial and stress which in God’s 
providence we have been called to pass through more than once. 
South Africa is a land where severe drought causes its ravages on 
a large scale, and where the plague of locusts reminds one inevit- 
ably of the eighth plague in Egypt as recorded in the Book of 
Exodus. During the thirties of the nineteenth century a con- 
siderable section of the farming community left the Cape 
Province, and trekked into the wild, trackless interior where 
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they encountered numerous native races, some of whom were 
hostile and treacherous. If now the question be asked: What 
has enabled our people to survive the many trials and plagues 
both during the pioneer stages and on subsequent occasions ? 
And what has kept them from moral and religious demoralization 
and from miscegenation, so that we still have to-day in South 
Africa a white Christian civilization ?—the answer cannot be 
otherwise than this: under God’s providence it has been due in 
the first place to their deep Calvinistic conviction: ‘“ The Lord 
reigneth, and He is the Disposer of all man’s destinies. He is, 
too, the Hearer of prayer and saves His people in time of distress, 
when they call upon Him.” It has been due furthermore to the 
fact that the Voortrekkers took with them the Bible as their 
spiritual guide and comfort. And where they were often 
deprived of secular literature and the ordinary facilities of educa- 
tion for their children, they clung all the more to the living 
Word of God. 

As might be expected, this Calvinistic faith has not gone 
unchallenged in the course of years. During the period 1862-70 
e.g., a virulent attack was made on certain tenets of the Reformed 
doctrine by some ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church who 
had been influenced by the Liberal Theology during their time 
of study in the Netherlands. Inter alia they denied the doctrines 
of the utter depravity of natural man and the real, essential deity 
of Jesus Christ. For the time being the waters of the Church 
were deeply agitated, but our fathers succeeded in warding off 
the attack. The Church weathered the storm and held fast to 
the faith once for all delivered unto the saints. 


Ill 


In our own day the Reformed doctrine has again been 
challenged by Modernism. Inter alia the plenary inspiration of 
Holy Scripture has been called in question; Higher Criticism 
of the Old Testament in accordance with the Kuenen-Wellhausen 
School has been sponsored; and the authority of Christ on 
matters of literary and historical interest has been challenged. 
But once again the Church withstood the attack and remained 
loyal to the Word of God and to the Son of God. 

Another subtle underminer of the true Reformed faith at 
the present time is Sectarianism in its many forms. In one or 
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other way it raises the cry: “ Away with dogma! Away with 
doctrine! And give us life! Give us something emotional ! ” 
All these sectarian movements stumble against the Calvinistic 
doctrine of Predestination. They also neglect the Covenant 
idea which is so prominent in Calvinism and so firmly based on 
Holy Scripture, both Old and New Testament. Of most of 
these sects it may safely be asserted that they err through 
ignorance. They have never had a clear insight into the deep 
Calvinistic and Scriptural truths. But this is only the more 
reason why these should also in our day be set forth in all their 
beauty and power. 

Now certainly one of the most remarkable features in the 
religious sphere during recent years has been the Revival of 
Calvinism in so many lands all over the globe, wherever the 
Reformed doctrine has established itself. Among the causes 
which may be mentioned as leading to this phenomenon, one of 
the most important has undoubtedly been the reaction occasioned 
by the World War of 1914-18. Previously, as a result of scientific 
inventions in the many spheres of life, man began to fancy 
himself self-sufficient and independent of God. ‘There was much 
glorification of man and man’s achievements and little acknow- 
ledgment of God’s sovereignty. Humanism was the popular 
creed of the hour. And then the great war came, and pande- 
monium broke loose among the most highly civilized and cultured 
nations of the earth, and like a house of cards the fondly-cherished 
aspirations of Humanism collapsed in the dust of bitter 
disappointment. 

No wonder that there has come a strong reaction: “ Back 
to God and back to the acknowledgment of His absolute sove- 
reignty.” ‘This is one main reason why the appeal of Karl 
Barth and his school has gone home to so many hearts in Germany 
and also in other Protestant lands. But for us who have always 
held to Calvinism the Barthian theology has brought nothing 
essentially new. It has only served to emphasize the necessity 
of laying continual stress on this most important aspect of 
Calvinistic and at the same time Scriptural truth. 

This oecumenical Revival of Calvinism is amidst all the 
disturbing and alarming signs of the times one of the most 
hopeful factors in the present religious situation. When one 
hears and reads what is being done to foster and propagate the 
great principles of Calvinism in the Protestant world of to-day, 
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courage ” (Acts xxviii. 15). 

In this Revival of Calvinism South Africa is having its share. 
And here I think, in the first place of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
which as I have previously shown has always stood on the Cal- 
vinistic foundation. So e.g. several Calvinistic societies have 
been started in recent years, and the distinct Calvinistic note 
is once again clearly heard from many pulpits. And what is 
specially encouraging is the remarkable fact that this new 
movement has captured the hearts and minds of so many of our 
educated young men and women in the Universities and Colleges 
of the land. In the course of 1935 the Federal Council of Cal-— 
vinistic Students has published a volume, Koers in die Krisis, in 
which a great number of Calvinistic truths are expounded and 
applied to different aspects of life, and to which theologians of 
high standing from overseas have contributed alongside of 

well-known men in South Africa itself. 


IV 


As may readily be understood, this renewed Calvinistic 
action has aroused reaction in certain quarters, especially where 
Modernism and Sectarianism in one or other form have made 
their influence felt. The objections that have been raised against 
the Revival of Calvinism may conveniently be summarized under 
the following four headings. The first slogan employed is: 
The Dutch Reformed Church as the oldest historical Church in 
South Africa is a “ Volkskerk”’, i.e. it is inclusive of the whole 
people, and as such it must offer room within its fold to all 
religious movements, even though they depart on important 
points of doctrine from the recognized Reformed or Calvinistic 
creed. 
As a matter of fact this claim cannot be sustained in any 
real sense of the word, for the simple reason that even among 
the Afrikaans-speaking section of the people there are two other 
Reformed Churches besides the Dutch Reformed Church. And 
among the English-speaking section and among the Native 
population there is a very large number of Churches and Sects. 
If now by the term “ Volkskerk ” no more is meant than that 
the Dutch Reformed Church is inseparably connected with the 
Africander people, and has identified itself in the course of 
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years with the social and educational as well as with the religious 
life of the nation, one may well leave it unchallenged. But 
if it be implied, as the special protagonists of this term do imply, 
that the Dutch Reformed Church must open its doors so wide 
that any and every dissenting movement may also find a place 
within the fold, then such a claim must be firmly set aside, and 
the view upheld that the said Church must at all cost remain 
true to its historical foundation. To yield on this fundamental 
issue would inevitably lead to a denial or at least a weakening of 
the pure Reformed or Calvinistic doctrine. 

The second slogan that is put up is the well-known one of 
Life versus Doctrine. ‘“ Away with dry-as-dust dogma and give 
us warm-hearted, emotional life”—such is the popular cry. 
The protagonists of this movement have a relish for what is 
sensational in religion, and it is here that the different sects find 
a fertile soil for their propaganda. But this lopsided exaltation 
of life above doctrine is in the first place entirely unscriptural. 
For what do we find in the New Testament was the practice of 
our Lord Jesus and His apostles? That they laid equal stress 
on life and doctrine. Nay more, we see in the epistles of St. Paul 
that he invariably sets forth the doctrine clearly in the first place, 
and then he proceeds on the strength thereof to press home his 
claims for a holy life. 

And secondly this misguided slogan is totally unpsychological. 
For experience has proved up to the hilt that in the long run 
true life can only proceed from sound doctrine. On the con- 
trary, the past history of the Church shows conclusively how 
departure from the sound doctrine has usually led to erring 
ways and wrong behaviour. Over and over again the. proof has 
also been furnished that where sound doctrine has been preached 
in a congregation, the sects have not succeeded so easily in. 
inculcating their dissenting and erroneous views. 

For this reason the implied contrast between Life and Doc- 
trine is a false one. They rather supplement one another. And 
true Calvinists will continue to present the necessity of both 
sound doctrine and godly life as incumbent on the true believer 
and follower of Jesus Christ. 

The third slogan that is heard stands in ns connection 
with the previous one. The contrast is then made between 
Evangelical versus Dogmatic Preaching; and the implication is 
that if a preacher lays stress on doctrine, and in this case the 
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Calvinistic doctrine, his preaching is bound to be dry-as-dust 
and unfruitful in its results. On the other hand it is represented 
that if a preacher wishes to be evangelical and gain results, he 
must necessarily eschew all doctrinal p 

It need hardly be pointed out that this implied contrast 
between a so-called Evangelical preaching and a so-called 
Dogmatic preaching is entirely gratuitous. The truth is rather 
that lasting results in the conversion of souls and the upbuilding 
of believers will only be attained, where the preaching is at the 
same time dogmatic and evangelical. This fact emerges very 
clearly from the life-history of Calvin himself. His preaching 
in Geneva was certainly dogmatic in the best sense of the word 
and at the same time truly evangelical. And no wonder that 
such rich results attended his labours! We have numerous 
testimonies that whereas morality stood on a low scale in Geneva 
before Calvin commenced his work -there, the city afterwards 
became in more than one respect a model for sobriety and good 
citizenship. We of the twentieth century can do no better than 
follow in the footsteps of the great Reformer of the sixteenth 
century. 

The fourth slogan that we mention is Christ versus Calvin. 
The insinuation then is that Calvinists of the present day in 
accentuating the fundamental doctrines as taught by the Genevan 
Reformer commit the fatal error of extolling Calvin above our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is by no means difficult to confute this 
false accusation. But it is extremely painful to notice to what 
lengths of absurdity people will go, when they lack sound 
arguments against the truth. 

For as a matter of fact, where do we find a more loyal soul 
towards Christ than that of Calvin? It was exactly one of the 
reasons for his break-away from the Roman Catholic Church, 
that viz. this denomination by its exaltation of the Virgin Mary 
subtracted from the glory that was due to Christ. Calvin’s 
entire preaching as well as his voluminous exegetical labours were 
emphatically Christocentric. 


V 


Furthermore, when we of the twentieth century espouse the 
Calvinistic doctrine, we do not follow a human being in any 
slavish manner. On the contrary, we recognize fully that he 
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was but a chosen instrument in God’s hands to work out His 
divine pleasure. And we realize that he was in more than one 
respect a child of his own age, so that we have to continue 
building on the sure foundation which he laid, even as he in his | 
turn simply built on Holy Scripture and especially on the writings 
of the apostle Paul. We espouse the Calvinistic doctrine, because 
we are fully convinced that it rests on the infallible Word of God, 
and because we find in Calvinism the purest exposition of 
Scriptural truth of which we have knowledge. 

Thus we take up our task with courage and hope for the 
future. Although the powers against us are strong and active, 
we may rely on divine omnipotence. He who spoke: “ All 
_ power is given unto me in heaven and in earth ” (Matt. xxviii. 18) 

is with us. And with St. Paul we rejoice: “ If God be for us, 
who can be against us?” (Rom. viii. 31). From the southern 
corner of the erstwhile Dark Continent we send warm Calvinistic 
greetings to our brethren of the Calvinistic persuasion in all the 
lands of the globe in the name of Him “ of Whom and through 
Whom and to Whom are all things: to Whom be glory for 


ever ” (Rom. xi. 36). 


D. G. Manan. 
Stellenbosch, South Africa. 


ONE IDIOM, MANY RENDERINGS 


~ Younc’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible has been a boon to 
students. Yet it has limitations, perhaps not observed by 
many who consult it. It professes to contain “every word in 
alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original”. 
It is a “ Concordance of words, not of phrases save in so far as: 
any given Hebrew or Greek word may be translated in the 
English Bible not by a word merely but by a phrase”. But let 
us examine Ezek. i. 3 : “‘ The word of the Lord came expressly ” ; 
and we find a summary of passages, including this verse, under 
“ the word of the Lord came ”, but “ expressly ” here is omitted. 
It so happens that “ expressly ” is not expressly found in the 
Hebrew original, but is supplied by translators to supplement 
a frequent Hebrew idiom. This idiom can be exhibited by 
referring to some passages: Gen. xxii. 17, “in blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed”. Also, 
in the margin, Authorized Version (A.V.) of the following: 
Gen. ii. 16, “ eating thou shalt eat”. Gen. xliii. 3, “ protesting 
he protested ” and verse 7, “asking he asked”. Ex. v. 23, 
“delivering thou hast not delivered”. Ps. xl. 1, “ waiting I 
waited ”. Convenient explanations of this idiom are given 
in Dr. J. A. Alexander’s commentary on Matthew (p. 408), 
“* Let him die the death ’, Cranmer’s imitation of the Hebrew 
idiom which combines a finite tense and an infinitive of the 
same verb to express intensity, repetition, certainty or any other 
accessory notion not belonging to the essential import of the 
verb itself.” Also (p. 358), commenting upon Matt. xiii. 14, 
“And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing 
ye shall see, and shall not perceive”: “ The Hebrew idiom is 
retained, which uses two forms of the same verb for intensity or 
more exact specification.” The idiom can be traced in the 
Old Testament probably not less than four hundred and ninety 
times, of which over three hundred are in the Pentateuch and 
the Major Prophets. A few passages have peculiarities. Moses 
and Jeremiah use it more frequently than the other writers. 
Seldom is this idiom ignored by our English translators, who 
with few exceptions supplement it by adverbs, in great variety, 
with judicious selections. They have thus contributed to the 
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beauty and power of the A.V. and revealed their copious vocabn- 
lary, for they have employed about a hundred different renderings 
of this one idiom. Italics are used in our present editions of 
the A.V. to indicate additions by translators, to make good 
English. In reading, omit some of the words in italics, and what 
sort of English is left? But, strange to say, these adverbs, 
accompanying this idiom, which are not in the original at all, 
are not in italics; and the writer has not happened to see this 

fact explained. Interpreters, ancient and modern, in dealing 

/ with this idiom have had three options: to ignore it (which is 

’ often the case in the Vulgate), to translate literally (also often in 
the Vulgate, and very often in the Septuagint), to add words 
and phrases. The additions supplied by translators have made 
our A.V. more beautiful. It is an English classic. 


The following list contains most of the instances of this 
Hebrew idiom, and of the various additions furnished in the 
A.V. by the translators:— 


Gen. ii. 16, freely ; 17 and iii. 4, surely; iii. 16, greatly ; 
viii. 3, continually ; 7, forth to and fro; xii. 9, on still (Vulg. 
ultra) ; xv. 13, of a surety; xvi. 10, exceedingly ; xvii. 13, must 
needs be; xviii. 10, certainly; 18, surely; xix. 9, needs be; 
xx. 7, surely; 18, fast closed up; xxii. 17, (literal, blessing, 
multiplying); xxiv. 5, must needs ; xxvi. 11, surely ; 13, forward ; 
28, certainly; xxvii. 30 (Vulg. vix) scarce; xxviii. 22 and 
xxx. 16, surely ; xxxi. 15, quite; 30, needs be—sore ; xxxii. 12, 
surely ; xxxvii. 8, indeed (twice) and verse 10; 33, without 
doubt; xl. 15, indeed; xliii. 3, solemnly; 7, straitly—cer- 
tainly ; 20, indeed (and xliv. 5); xliv. 15, certainly ; 28, surely 
(and xlvi. 4, 1. 24, 25). 


Ex. ii. 19, enough; iii. 7, 16, surely ; -iv. 14, well (Vulg. 
eloquens) ; v. 23, at all; viii. 28, very (Vulg. longius) ; xi. 1, 
surely ; xiii. 19, straitly—surely; xv. 1, 21, gloriously (Vulg. 
gloriose) ; 26, diligently ; xvii. 14, utterly; xviii. 18, surely ; 
xix. 5, indeed; 12, 13, surely; 13, shot through; xxi. 5, 
plainly ; 12, 15, 16, 17, 20, surely ; 19, thoroughly ; 22, 28, 36, 
surely ; xxii. 3, full restitution; 4, certainly ; 6, 14, 16, 19, 23, 
surely; 12, idiom unnoticed?; 13, in pieces; 17, utterly ; 
23, in any wise—at all (and 26) ; xxiii. 4, 5, surely ; 22, indeed ; 
24, utterly—quite; xxxi. 14, 15, surely; xxxiv. 7, by no 
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Lev. v. 19, certainly ; vii. 18, at all; 24, in no wise; x. 16, 
diligently ; 18, indeed; xiii. 7, 12, 22, 27, abroad; 35, much; 
xiv. 48 (see margin) ; xv. 24 and xix, 7, at all (and 20; Vulg. 
tamen pretio) ; xix. 17, in any wise (Vulg. publice); xx. 4, any 
ways; 2,9, 10, II, 12, 13, 15, 16, 27,.amd xxiv. 16, 17, surely ; 
xxiv. 16, certainly ; xxvii. 10, at all (and 13); 19, in any wise; 
29, surely ; 31, at all. 

Num. xi. 15, out of hand ; 32, all abroad; xii. 14, had but ; 
xiii. 30, at once—well; xiv. 18, by no means; xv. 31, utterly ; 
35, surely ; xvi. 13, altogether ; xviii. 15, surely ; xxi. 2, indeed ; 
xxii. 17, very ; xxil. 30, ever (Vulg. simile unquam) ; 37, earnestly ; 
38, at all; xxiii. 11, altogether (Vulg. e contrario); 25, at all 
(twice) and xxx. 6; xxiv. 10, altogether; 11, great (Vulg. mag- 
nifice) ; xxvi. 65 and xxvii. 7 and xxxv. 16, 17, 18, 21, 31, surely ; 
xxx. 12, utterly; 14, altogether; 15, amy ways; xxxv. 26, at 
any time. 

Deut. iv. 26, utterly (twice); vi. 17, diligently ; vii. 2, 26 
(twice), utterly ; vii. 18, well; viii. 19, at all—surely ; xi. 13, 22, 
diligently ; xii. 2, utterly; xiii. 9, 1§, surely; xiv. 22, truly; 
xv. 4, greatly; 5, carefully; 8, 11, wide; 8, 10, surely; 14, 
liberally ; xvii. 15, xxi. 23, xxii. 7, in amy wise; xx. 17, utterly ; 
xxi. 14, at all; xxii. I, xxiv. 13, in amy case; xxii. 4, xxiii. 21, 
xxx. 18 (Vulg. parvo tempore), xxxi. 18, surely; xxviii. 1, 
diligently ; xxxi. 29, utterly. 

Josh. iii. 10, without fail; vi. 13, continually (participle 
employed) ; vii. 7, at all; ix. 24, certainly; xxiii. 12, in any 
wise ; 13, for a certainty; xxiv. 10, still. 

Judges i. 28, utterly; iv. 9, surely (Vulg. quidem); v. 23, 
bitterly ; vii. 19, newly ; viii. 25, willingly (Vulg. libentissime) ; 
ix. 8, (went) forth on a time (A.V. italics); xi. 25, ever (twice) ; 
30, without fail; 35, very; xiii. 22, surely; xiv. 9, (went) on; 
12, certainly ; xv. 2, verily—utterly ; 13, fast—surely ; xvi. 11, 
fast; xvii. 3, wholly; xx. 39, xxi. §, surely. 

Ruth ii. 11, fully; 16, handfuls of purpose. 

1 Sam. i. 10, sore (Vulg. largiter); 11, indeed ; ii. 16, not 
fail; 27, plainly; 30, indeed; vi. 3, im any wise; 12, (as they 
went) ; viii. 9, solemnly ; ix. 6, surely; x. 16, plainly; xii. 25, 
still; xiv. 19, (went) on; 28, straitly; 30, freely; 39, surely ; 
43, did but; 44, surely; xix. 23, (wemt) on; xx. 3, certainly ; 
5, not fail ; 6, at all—earnestly; 7, very; 9, certainly ; 
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21, expressly; 28, earnestly; xxii. 16, surely (and 22); xxiii. 10, 
certainly ; 22, very subtilly; xxiv. 20, surely; xxv. 28, cer- 
tainly ; xxvi. 25, great—still; xxvii. 1, speedily; 12, utterly; 
Xxviii. I, assuredly. 

2 Sam. i. 6, by chance (Vulg. casu) ; iii. 24, quite ;. v. 10, 
(went) on; 19, doubtless; vi. 20, shamelessly ; ix. 7, surely ; 
xii. 14, great occasion—surely ; xiii. 19, (went) on ; xiv. 14, must 
needs; xv. 8, again indeed; 30, (weeping as they went up); 
xvi. 5, still (participle employed) ; xvii. 10, utterly ; 11, generally; 
16, speedily ; xviii. 2, surely; 3, away; 25, apace ; xix. 42, at 
all—any gift; xx. 18, were ; XXlll. 7, utterly; 
xxiv. 24, surely. 

1 Kings ii. 37, for certain—surely ; 42, for a certain—surely ; 
iii. 26, 27, in no wise ; viii. 13, surely ; ix. 6, at all; xi. 11, surely ; 
22, in any wise; Xili. 32, surely; xix. 10, 14, very; xx. 37 (see 
margin) ; 39, by any means; xxii. 28, at all. 

2 Kings i. 4, 6, 16, iii. 23, v. 11, surely ; ii. 11, still (participle 
employed) ; viii. 10, certainly—surely (and 14) ; xiv. 10, indeed ; 
xviii. 30, surely ; 33, at all. 

1 Chron. iv. 10, indeed; xi. 9, waxed greater; xxi. 17, 
indeed ; 24, verily. 

2 Chron. xviii. 27, certainly ; xxxii. 13, any ways. 

Neh. i. 7, very. 

Esther iv. 14, altogether ; vi. 13, surely. 

Job vi. 2, thoroughly; xiii. 5, altogether; 10, surely; 
17, diligently (and xxi. 2) ; xxvii. 22, fain ; xxxvii. 2, attentively. 

Psalms xl. 1, patiently; xlix. 7, by any means; 1. 21, 
altogether ; cix. 10, continually vagabonds ; cxviii. 13, 18, sore ; 
cxxvi. 6, forth—doubtless; cxxxii. 15, abundantly; 16, aloud. 

Prov. xxiii. 1, diligently (Vulg. diligenter) ; 5, certainly ; 
24, greatly ; xxvii. 23, diligent. 

Sol. Song viii. 7, utterly (Vulg. quasi nihil). 

Isa. vi. 9, indeed (twice); xxii. 7, in array; 17, surely; 
18, violently ; xxiv. 3, utterly (twice); 19, utterly—clean— 


exceedingly ; 20, to and fro; xxviii. 28, idiom unnoticed ?; 
‘xxx. 19, no more—very ; xxxv. 2, abundantly ; xxxvi. 15, surely ; 
xl. 30, utterly ; xlviii. 8, very ; 1. 2, at all; liv. 15, surely ; lv. 2, 
diligently ; lvi. 3, utterly ; lix. 11, sore ; lx. 12, utterly ; Lxi. Io, 
greatly. 
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Jer. iii. 1 and iv. 10, greatly ; v. II, very ; vi. 9, thoroughly ; 
15s at all; vii. Sy thoroughly (twice) ; vii. 13, early ; ; villi. 12, at 
all ; 13, surely ; ix. 4, utterly ; x. 5, needs be ; xi. 7, earnestly ; 
12, at all; xii. 16, diligently ; 17, utterly; xiii. 12, certainly ; 
17, sore ; xiv. 19, utterly ; xv. 18, altogether ; xvii, 24, diligently; 
xx. 15, very; xxii. 4, indeed; 10, sore; xxiii. 32, at all; 39, 
utterly ; xxv. 28, certainly ; 29, utterly; 30, mightily ; xxvi. 8, 
surely ; 15, for certain; 19, at all; xxx. 11, altogether ; xxxi. 18, 
surely ; 20, earnestly—surely ; xxxii. 4 and xxxiv. 3 and xxxvi. 16, 
surely ; xxxvi. 29, certainly ; xxxvii. 9 and xxxviii. 3, 15, surely ; 
xxxvili. 17, assuredly; xxxix. 18, surely; xl. 14, certainly ; 
xli. 6, all along; xlii. 10, still; 15, wholly; 19, 22, certainly 
(and xliv. 17); xliv. 25, surely (three times) (and 29); xlvi. 28, 
wholly ; xlviii. 9, get away; xlix. 12, assuredly—altogether— 
surely ; 1. 34, thoroughly ; li. 56, surely; §8, utterly. | 

Lam. i. 2 (and iii. §2), sore; 20, grievously ; iii. 20, still ; 
v. 22, utterly. 

Ezek. i. 3, expressly ; iii. 18, 21, surely ; xiv. 3 and xvi. 4 
(twice), at all; xvii. 10, utterly; xviii. 9, 13, 17, (9, 21, surely 
(and 28) ; xviii. 23 and xx. 32, at all; xxv. 12, greatly ; xxviii. 9, 
yet; xxx. 16, great pain; xxxi. II ond xzxiii. 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
surely ; xxxviii. 7, (be thou prepared); xliv. 20, only. 

Dan. x. 3, at all; xi. 10, 13, certainly. 

Hos, i. 2, great; 6, utterly; iv. 18, continually; x. 15, 
utterly. 

Joel i. 7, clean ; ii. 26, in plenty. 

Amos iii. 5, at all; v. § and vii. 11, 17, surely ; ix. 8, utterly. 

Mic. i. 10, at all; ii. 4, doleful (a participle here ?); 12, 
surely (twice). 

Nah. i. 3, at all; iii. 13, wide open. 

Hab. ii. 3, surely ; iii. 9, quite (verbal noun for infinitive). 

Zeph. i. 2, utterly. 

Zech. vi. 15, diligently ; Vii. 5s at all; viii. 21, speedily ; 
xi. 17, clean—utterly ; xii. 3, in pieces. 


Nore.—No instances here recorded in Ezra, Ecclesiastes, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Haggai, Malachi. 
Cuaries E. Epwarps. 
Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOVATIANISM 
I 


Tue history of Novatianism is often treated as an appendage to 
the study of the life and teaching of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. 
The great bishop’s letters, and his treatise on the Untty of the 
Church, are intimately concerned with the problems raised by 
the schism of Novatian, and the so-called Cyprianic theory of the 
episcopate is, in a sense, an outcome of the thoughts provoked 
by a movement which did not separate from the Church on the 
ground of doctrine, but of discipline. Modern discussions of 
Christian reunion involve some theory of the episcopate, and 
Cyprian’s has long been popular in certain influential Anglican 
circles. Archbishop Bernard (in Early History of the Church 
and Ministry) has expounded it sufficiently well. Another, and 
a perennial problem, raised is that of the character of the Church 
on earth. Is the purity of the Church an ideal to be realized in 
everyday experience? We recognize that the details of the 


rise of Novatianism were unprepossessing, but the problem — 


was, and is, a genuine one as long as the Church is thought of as 
visible ; as long as we believe that what we see is the true body 
of Christ. 

The Church situation in North Africa at the middle of the 
third century was rendered difficult by domestic problems 


which arose from the lapsing into paganism, through fear of © 


persecution, of some Christians. The Decian persecution was 
severe both in Italy and Africa. Fabian, Bishop of Rome, was 
martyred, and both Cyprian of Carthage and Dionysius the 
Great of Alexandria retired into concealment (Eusebius, H.E£., 
vi. 40). The Roman presbyters in 250 (June) wrote to the 
Carthaginian clergy to exhort them to greater zeal since they 
had been left bishopless like themselves (Cyprian, Letter 8). 
Cyprian returned this letter with the suggestion that it was not 
quite genuine (Letter 9), as he evidently thought a rebuke was 
implied, since he had hidden, while Fabian had suffered. This 
suggests that in Rome a section of the clergy at least had an 
independent spirit, and a readiness to exercise authority if the 
bishop were not available. It is possible that Novatian had 
some say in this, for he was one of the Roman presbyters, though 
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we are told that he hid from persecution and disclaimed respon- 
sibility. It is to be remembered that most of the information 
available is from hostile sources. 

At this time in Africa the problem of those who had lapsed 
into heathenism under the stress of the times had to be solved. 
The good offices of heathen magistrates had obtained for some 
of these certificates testifying either that they were not Christians, 
or else dispensing them from the necessity of sacrificing to the 
heathen gods. It happened then that these people sought the 
help of the Confessors, i.e. those who had remained faithful, 
and had suffered, for their restoration to the Church. The 
Confessors issued “ letters of peace ” purporting to restore them. 
Cyprian rightly protested that this was a matter for the bishops 
and clergy, but allowed that where there was danger of death 
the holder of a letter of peace might be restored to communion. 
The Roman clergy gave their approval, and in a letter, generally 
agreed to have been written by Novatian (Cyprian, Letter 30), 
August 250,.expressed strong feelings on the subject. They 
say of the lapsed, “‘ Let them knock at the doors, but by no means 
break them open. Let them come to the threshold of the 
Church, but by no means leap over it. Let them watch at the 
gates of the heavenly camp, but armed with modesty, whereby 
they may know that they have been deserters.” 

Cyprian’s attitude was resented by five clergy who had 
long opposed him, led by one Novatus, who demanded the 
restoration of the holders of the letters of peace immediately 
(this was the party of Felicissimus). Their demand failed, and - 
Novatus retired to Rome, becoming more rigorous than before. 
He made the friendship of Novatian, according to contemporaries, 
the basis for fresh attempts against the Church’s method of 
dealing with the lapsed, and he and his disciple began now to 
protest against laxity. 


II 


We may pause here to narrate the little that is known about 
this African Novatus. Let it be remembered that all information 
about him, as about Novatian, is from writers who were in the 
opposite camp. Cyprian assures us that the African bishops 


_ regarded him as a dangerous man, and a lover of novelty, and 


even perfidious and heretical. ‘“ He wished to know all in order 
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to betray all. He flattered in order to deceive, and had firm 
friendship for no one. He was a torch of discord always ready 
to kindle sedition and war, a tempest which makes shipwreck of 
faith, and an enemy of repose, tranquillity and peace.” Le Nain 
de Tillemont, whose Mémoires pour servir a Phistotre Ecclestatique 
des Six Premiers siécles, tom. 3, is invaluable, as Gibbon found, 
on all matters connected with its subject, adds that Novatus had 
more than this viciousness; he had vanity, arrogance, avarice, 
and he tells the old story of whose truth we have no means of 
knowing, that Novatus robbed his pupils, stole from widows, 
chased his father from his house, and let him die in the street, 
and kicked his wife so brutally as to cause a miscarriage. Pacian, 
the Bishop of Barcelona at the close of the fourth century, had 
dealings with Novatianists, and in his third epistle (to Sympronian) 
calls Novatus a traitor and parricide. His writings, to which we 
will return, give an interesting statement of the settled case 
against the schism. 

One will be pardoned for wondering how this man, if the 
strictures enumerated be true, could prevail upon a man like 
Novatian to accept his guidance and counsel. Novatian was 
a man of superior talents, character and position. Probably he 
was representative of a class of convert highly creditable to the 
Church. M. de Tillemont, whose Jansenism no doubt intensified 
his devotion to the saints of the earlier and better days of the 
Church, was all for Cyprian, and says as much as can be said 
against Novatian, but admits that we will not find in him crimes 
of the grossness of Novatus’s—“ we deplore many good qualities 
corrupted by ambition”. He acknowledges his eloquence, 
and literary style, and those who have read his treatise on the 
Trinity will recognize the sound and balanced mind behind it. 
He had been a student of philosophy, “ it was from this corrupted 
spring that he drew an inflexible rigour towards others instead of 
learning from the philosophy of the Lord the gentleness and 
peace He teaches”. Thus it is inferred that he had been a 
Stoic philosopher ; not a bad basis for a strict and Pauline view 
of spiritual things. “ It is remarkable that the devil brought 
him into the Church, and took him out of it also.” This terse 
explanation of a conversion is due to the fact that the philosopher 
when ill called in the Christian exorcists, and then received 
clinical baptism. Cornelius, the bishop elected as the successor 
of Fabius in Rome, and against whose episcopate that of Novatian 
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was a protest, says in a letter preserved in Eusebius (H.£., vi. 43) 
that he did not receive the other things which it is necessary to 
receive according to the canon of the Church, even the being 
sealed by the bishop. 


Ill 


It was held by many in Rome that the manner of baptism 
received by Novatian excluded him from holy orders, and he was 
ordained by the special act of the bishop. The Pope, says 
de Tillemont, was “ ébloui”, i.e. dazzled, by the convert’s 
exterior qualities, and thus armed him with the powers of the 
Church with which to fight the Church. Later it was said that 
in the persecution he deserted the Church for another philosophy, 
and refused to succour those in trouble. Were this true, it is 
wellnigh impossible to see how he could have commanded a 
following of many of the most influential in Rome. The same 
author describes him thus: “ While in the Church he deplored 
the sins of others as if his own, he supported the failings of others, 
he strengthened by his discourses those troubled in faith. He 
condemned the heresy into which he fell by the letter he wrote 
on behalf of the Roman clergy to Cyprian.” ‘“‘ Whence ”’, asks 
Pacian, “ came the rigour of the Novatianists?” He answers, 
“Tf Cornelius had not been preferred to Novatian, you (i.e. 
Sympronian) would be upholding the doctrine of that letter 
still.” In connection with this aspect of the matter the notes 
appended to Cornelius’s letter in McGiffert’s edition of Eusebius’s 
History ought to be studied, and also the Note on Novatian in 
the edition of the History by my deeply-respected teacher, 
Dr. H. J. Lawlor, who describes Cornelius’s letter as envenomed. 
Dr. Lawlor suggests that opposition to the ordination of Novatian 
had its root in the jealousy of an illiterate clergy towards a 
scholarly man. He adds, “ in spite of all that Cornelius says to 
the contrary we need not doubt that Novatian was made bishop 
against his will.” Thus we can absolve him from the main 
charges brought against his character by Cornelius, Cyprian, 
and later by Pacian, and later still by de Tillemont who.con- 
stantly explains all by pride and jealousy and ambition. 

Cornelius was elected as successor to Fabian. This was 
a triumph for those who took the more indulgent view of the 
treatment of the lapsed. Circumstances indeed made this laxer 
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attitude inevitable, since in the Decian persecution very large 
numbers, compared with earlier periods, were involved. The 
stricter party, inspired probably by Novatus, determined to 
contest the election in the interests of the purity of the Church 
and the seriousness of too easy accommodation of grievous 
apostasy, and when Cornelius wrote to Cyprian announcing his 
election, another letter was written by Novatian condemning it. 
The next event was the consecration of Novatian as Bishop of 
Rome, and the only ground for this must have been the view of 
a section that lax views debarred a man like Cornelius from 
being a valid bishop. This is tantamount to a charge of heresy 
against Cornelius. Waterman (The Post-Apostolic Age) neatly 
sums up the situation thus: “ Novatian became the Roman 
Puritan leader. He felt that discipline should be severe. Cyp- 
rian (the real opponent) had become lax, Novatian remained 
strict. Cyprian would bring his net to land so full that it would 
break. Novatian would have no breaking. He valued the net. 
He held that by laxity the Church leaders had become apostate. 
The faithful city had become a harlot. Is the Church a museum 
for preserving saints, or a hospital for souls? Novatian preferred 
the saints. It is bad for a Church to be governed by a Puritan 
party ; it is equally bad to lose the Puritans.” 

In connection with the consecration of Novatian we again 
meet Novatus. He searched Italy to find bishops who would 
consecrate his protégé. He found three, said to be rustics. 
Cornelius says they were drunk when they did it. We need not 
view this as anything but falsehood, for the character of the man 
they consécrated is not consistent with such conduct. Of his 
consecrators we may use words Benson (Cyprian) uses of the 
man himself: “ they were tempted into the noble, and alas, too 
fruitful error of arraying the visible church in attributes of the 
Church invisible.” Benson also offers a reasonable explanation 
of the behaviour of Novatus. His question was, “in whose 
hands should be the settlement of the terms of Church Commun- 
ion?” ‘* He wished to resist the encroachments of episcopal 
influence. If he could overrule the election of Cornelius before 
it became generally accepted, and establish himself at the right 
hand of another bishop, he could mediate between the episcopal 
power and the placing of discipline in the hands of the second 
order (i.e. the presbyters). He thus tried to invest the first 
Puritan with the attributes of the first anti-pope.” Neander 
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gives a similar account of the part played by Novatus when he 
says that “he was a man of restless and enterprising mind, who 
with a fierce spirit of ecclesiastical freedom, spurned the yoke of 
episcopal monarchy.” ‘The same writer suggests that it was the 
influence of Novatian that made Novatus abandon the lax views 
he had held in Carthage in favour of the strict ones he held in 
Rome. 


IV 


The schism was now launched, and the anti-pope (the term 
may be excused; papalism developed later) wrote to various 
bishops to tell of his election. The reason for the schism was, 
of course, much more vital than one man’s jealousy of another. 
Jerome says it arose from the reception to communion of sinners 
by Cornelius, and Socrates also saya the same. This was really 
the fundamental issue. Novatus was active in gathering sup- 
porters of the strict party, and a good many confessors joined 
him, though some at least at a later date returned to Cornelius. 
Cyprian in due course had news of the election of Cornelius, 
and the letter of Novatian announcing his own election. There 
was little doubt in his mind as to the legitimate pope, and he 
sent two men to Rome who reported favourably on Cornelius. 
The anti-pope sent an embassy to Cyprian to urge his case, and 
Cyprian’s account of this is found in his 44th letter (to Cornelius). 
He says that Maximus a presbyter, Augendus a deacon, and two 
others had come to him from Novatian, but he would not hear 
them. They forced themselves upon Cyprian during worship 
and demanded publicity for their case. They canvassed for 
support, but Cyprian told them they must return to the Church, 
as once a bishop was duly elected another could not be appointed. 
He held that Cornelius was the genuine holder of the see. 

A little later a council was held at Rome to deal with the 
question of the lapsed, and opportunity was taken to repudiate 
Novatianism. It was declared that the schism upheld cruel and 
inhuman views of the lapsed since it maintained that those who 
had abandoned the faith in the persecution could no longer 
hope for restoration; that God alone was the judge of their 
penitence, and that the Church could not accord them absolution. 
Benson points out that Novatian had advanced to the position 
that the exclusion of the lapsed should be lifelong. Neander 
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- sums up the matter by saying that the controversy turned upon 
two points : (1) What are the principles of penitence? (2) What 
constitutes the idea and essence of a true Church? Novatian 
did not maintain that the Christian is a perfect saint, but 
assuming the distinction of peccata venialia and peccata mortalia 
he treated only of the latter. He spoke only of the Church’s 
absolution. The Church had no right to grant absolution for 
sin to a person who by any mortal sin had scorned the pardon 
obtained for him by Christ. Care ought to be taken of the 
fallen, but nothing could be done for them beyond exhorting 
them to repent and commending them to the mercy of God. 
The forgiveness of those who had sacrificed to idols must be left 
to God who alone has power to forgive. He dealt only with such 
sins as were a denial of Christianity. Later he applied the 
principle to the whole class of mortal sins. His ascetic spirit 
here dominated him. Pacian expresses Novatian’s doctrine thus, 
that the Church itself perishes when it receives sinners to 
communion. 

On the second point Neander writes that Novatian held 
that purity and holiness being the essential marks of a true 
Church, every Church which readmits persons who have broken 
grossly their baptismal vows ceases to be a true Church. It was 
rightly urged against Novatian that individuals are responsible 
only for their own sins, and that it is the inner communion of 
the heart, rather than outward fellowship with sinners, that 
defiles ; and that it was but arrogance of human pride to pretend 
to exercise on earth the judicial separation which God has 
reserved for Himself. The parable of the wheat and the tares 
is the guiding one. In a sense both sides made the same error. 
The Novatianist claimed for the Church on earth the holiness of 
the Church invisible ; Cyprian and the majority made the true 
Church consist in the unity of the episcopate, and from that 
derived ideas of its holiness and authority. Tn Letter 69 Cyprian 
claims all for the Church, and even invalidates Novatianist 
baptism because it takes place outside the Church. He says 
that when his opponents express belief in remission of sins and 
eternal life by the Holy Church they lie, since they have no 
Church. 

The later history of the schism follows the course one might 
expect. Novatianist bishops were appointed in various places, 
and for a time the regular bishops of Antioch (Fabius) and of 
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Arles (Marcian) sympathized with Novatian. In Rome Novatian 
introduced an oath to secure the continuance of his following. 
At the communion the recipient had to swear that he would never 
return to Cornelius. Writers of subsequent times agree in saying 
that the peculiar feature of the sect was refusal to give absolution 
for sin, holding that the Church had no power to doso. This is, 
we must agree, a strongly anti-sacerdotal testimony, and is 
evidence of an early protest against a doctrine which became in 
later centuries, as now, a distinct usurpation on the part of the 
Church of the prerogative of God. The Novatianist Church 
rejected the practice which later grew into the “ sacrament of 
penance ” with its attendant unscriptural implications. 


V 


As time went on efforts were made to heal the schism, and 
the Council of Nicaea directed that after the imposition of 
hands Novatianist clergy should keep their ecclesiastical rank, 
except in the case of a bishop who would become either a chore- 
piscopus, or officiate as a presbyter. This implies that the 
schism was extensive, and we know that Phrygia was full of 
Novatianism, with many churches and monasteries. Rome also 
had many churches. Eulogus, patriarch of Alexandria, wrote six 
books against the sect towards the end of the sixth century, 
but these are lost. M. de Tillemont says that the Nova- 
tianists were strong in Rome, Alexandria, Asia, Constantinople, 
Scythia, Africa, Phrygia, Paphlagonia, and we find Innocent I 
(Pope 402-17) sending to Victricius of Rouen rules for guidance 
as to the reception into the Church of converts. The Emperor 
Constantine had tried in vain to terminate the division; he 
could not do so, but he protected them in ownership of their 
churches and graveyards for a time. Later (331) he forbade 
them to assemble and banished their leaders. Again at the end 
of the fourth century (about the time of Pacian) Theodosius I. 
tried to unite them with the Church but failed. Even the 
persecution they endured in common with the rest of the 
orthodox at the hands of the Arians could not accomplish union. 

Many Novatianist bishops were outstanding men. Sisinnus, 
the bishop at Constantinople who died in 407, was praised by the 
historians Socrates and Sozomen (both suspected of being 
Novatianists) for his eloquence and learning. He had a gracious 
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and appealing spirit, and Chrysostom, perhaps jealous of his 
oratory, wished the Emperor to silence him. The successor of 
Sisinnus was Chrysanthus, who had been governor of a province 
in Italy, and was the son of a bishop of the sect. He had held 
office in Britain, from which we may perhaps infer that the sect 
was known in that province, and had sought the prefecture of 
Constantinople. He was wise and prudent, and added many 
totheschism. As late as 600 the sect was still alive in Alexandria, 
though obscure, and there is reference to them in Asia in 672. 

No doubt the gradual decline of strict views invaded the 
Novatianist Church and helped to extinguish it. The cessation 
also of the problem of the lapsed, with the disappearance of 
persecution, must have had its effect. The change of the Roman 
world due to the rise of new nations would contribute, too, to its 
extinction. Yet there is a continuing witness of the Cathari 
or Puritans down to the Reformation, and the links are not 
fanciful. 

Has this “stern Puritan relic of the Decian persecution ” 
(Benson) anything to teach the twentieth century? Let us 
first quote Gwatkin who, after speaking of the reckless tirades 
of an evil-minded partisan like Cornelius, says of Novatianism 
that “ the ideal holiness it strove to realize in the visible Church 
has a charm for every age of stirring life. If it falls in with 
human pride, and is near akin to the spirit of persecution, it is 
also near akin to those final facts of Christian certainty which 
it goes far to undo by want of charity. It may be the weakness 
of the most prosaic natures, or it may do duty for the thing 
austere and high which quick and vivid natures need to give 
unity to the ever-changing phases of spiritual excitement. In 
the throes of a grim and desperate struggle with some over- 
mastering power of evil, when Calvinism or asceticism is let loose 
from the depths of human nature, the spirit of Puritanism is 
never far off.” It has something to teach us. First, the eternal 
value of a protest against sacerdotal and false sacramental ideas 
in the life of the Church, and the duty of resting upon the 
mercy of God in life and death without the sanctions of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and secondly, how erroneous it is to attempt 
to seek the assembly of the saints on earth, how un-Christlike to 
lay hold on the principle of exclusion in spiritual things, how 
foolish to believe that the Christian witness is more effective in 
isolation than within the greater Church. We shall serve our 
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souls and our brethren best by being content to testify in the 
great congregation that it is the Church of Esau, while reminding 
it that its theme is the Church of Jacob. This metaphor of 
Karl Barth sounds the note silent in those distant days, reverberant 
in the Reformation, and increasingly demanded in these closing 
times. 


N. D. Emerson. 
St. Mary’s, Dublin. 


A DEVOTIONAL MEDITATION ON 
WORSHIP 


Tue central verse of the ninety-fifth Psalm consists of an 
exhortation to worship Jehovah. “O come ”, says the Psalmist, 
“let us worship and bow down: let us kneel before the Lord 
our Maker.” Round this exhortation may be made to revolve 
the greater part of the teaching of this well-known psalm. To 
bring this teaching to the notice of our readers is the purpose of 
this devotional article. 

The psalm is no doubt addressed primarily to the people of 
Israel. It refers to their forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, 
the hardening of their hearts, their contempt of God’s word and 
commandment, and to the judicial exclusion of a large number 
of them from the land which God graciously promised to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The people of Israel, however, were 
a type of the Church, and the spiritual teaching given to them is 
also intended for the people of God to-day. ‘‘ Wherefore, take 
heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil heart of 
unbelief (as there was in Israel) in departing from the living God. 
But exhort one another daily, while it is called To-day ; lest any 
of you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. . . . 
While it is said, To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation ” (Heb. iii, 7, 12, 13, 15). It 
is well to remember that the quotation from this psalm in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is introduced by the words, “ As the 
Holy Ghost saith.” The writer of the psalm spake as he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost. What then does God the Holy 
Ghost teach us in the psalm on the subject of worship ? 


I 


First, we are taught that those who really engage in the 
worship of Jehovah are “ the people of His pasture”. 

Moses said to the people of Israel, ‘‘ Thou art an holy people 
unto the Lord thy God ; the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 
be a special people unto Himself, above all people that are upon 
the face of the earth” (Deuteronomy vii. 6). They were His 
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beloved, chosen, and redeemed people. Though stiffnecked and 
rebellious, He loved and saved them from Egyptian bondage, and 
apart from any righteousness of their own, He brought them 
into the land which He had promised their fathers to give them. 
He provided for all their wants, and thus they were the people 
of His pasture. The Church of God is in like manner the object 
of His choice. Its members have been loved with an everlasting 
love, chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world, 
redeemed by His precious blood, regenerated by His Spirit, and 
called and justified by His grace. In time past they were not a 
people, but are now the people of God. They had not obtained 
mercy, but now they have experienced the tender mercy of 
God. To them He says, “I will dwell in them and walk in 
them ; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people ” 
(2 Cor. vi. 16). To such the exhortation comes, ““O come, jet 
us worship and bow down: let us kneel before the Lord our 
Maker.” It is the living, regenerated people of God who are 
exhorted to worship Him. “ The (spiritually) dead praise not 
the Lord ” (Psalm cxv. 17). Men must be born again ere they 
can worship Jehovah in spirit and in truth. 
| The Lord’s people are the people of His pasture. He feeds 
_ His people both temporally and spiritually. Jacob could speak 
of Him as, “ The God which fed me all my life long.” Elijah 
could say that God had commanded the ravens to feed him, and 
also a widow woman to sustain him. Moreover, it is certain that 
as God feeds the birds of the air, He will much more feed all His 
people. 

He also nourishes them spiritually. He makes them to lie 
down in the green pastures of His Word. Jeremiah said, “ Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them; and Thy word was unto 
me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart” (Jer. xv. 16). Just, 
however, as we may neglect the nourishment of our bodies, we 
may also neglect the Divinely-provided nourishment of our 
souls. The godly man who thrives spiritually is one whose 
“ delight is in the law of the Lord ”, and who meditates therein 
day and night. The people of God who neglect their Bibles 
are not likely to grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We need both the milk and strong meat of the Word, if we 
are to grow. Well is it if we can say, “ O how love I Thy. law! 
it is my meditation all the day.” 
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II 


Secondly, the true worshippers are the sheep of His hand. 
They are the sheep whom He gave to the good shepherd. They 
are the sheep for whom the Shepherd laid down His life. They 
were lost, but He sought for them. He brought them back into 
the fold. He, by His power, caused them to hear His voice. 
He, in rich mercy, gave to them eternal life, and He by His 
mighty grace keeps and preserves them, and enables them to 
follow Him. 

There is no doubt about the eternal salvation of all these 
sheep. The Good Shepherd has made Himself responsible for 
their eternal safety. He says, “‘ Them also I must bring, and they 
shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold (flock) and one 
shepherd.” They all eventually hear His voice and follow Him. 
To all of them He gives eternal life, and assures them of their 
final preservation. He knows them all, and not one of them will 
be missing from the heavenly fold. The doctrine that Christ has 
redeemed them from the penalty of their sins, but that they may 
eventually be lost because they failed to take the initial step, 
finds no warrant in Scripture. The great Shepherd Himself 
says, “ All that the Father giveth me shall come to Me; and him 
that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out ” (John vi. 37). 
Good Shepherd, Who laid down His life for the sheep, “ shall 
see of the travail of His soul, and shall be satisfied”. He would 
not be satisfied if only one of His redeemed sheep were missing. 
They are the “ sheep of His hand”. None shall pluck them out 
of His hand of power. The Lord upholdeth them with His hand. 
He leads them with His hand. He helps them with His hand. 

‘He opens His hand to provide for them. His hand is never 
shortened that it cannot save them from every peril to which they 


are exposed. 


Ill 


But Who 1s the Object Whom the Lord’s people are 
exhorted to worship? ‘They are to kneel before the Lord. 
But Who is the Lord? “The Lord is a great God” 
(verse 3). The greatness of Jehovah is a truth which we do 
well to remember. 
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The Assyrians thought that the God of Israel was a mere 
local deity. ‘They compared Him to the gods of Hamath, Arpad, 
Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivah. If their gods were helpless against 
the power of the great king of Assyria, how could the God of 
Israel deliver out of the hand of Sennacherib? Hezekiah, 
however, had different thoughts of the God of Israel. “ Thou,” 
he said, “ art the God, even Thou alone, of all the kingdoms 
of the earth; Thou hast made heaven and earth.” Thou art 
“the living God”. “ Thou art the Lord God, even Thou 
only.” Hence the psalmist says, “The Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised: He is to be feared above all gods. For 
all the gods of the nations are idols: but the Lord made the 
heavens ” (Psalm xcvi. 5, 6). Therefore “ give unto the Lord 
glory and strength. Give unto the Lord the glory due unto 
His name ” (verses 7, 8). 

Idols are mere silver and gold. _ “ They have mouths, but 
they speak not: eyes have they, but they see not. They have 
ears, but they hear not.” Our God hath spoken to us. His 
eyes are upon us for good, and His ears are open to our 
prayers. His hand of power is stretched out to protect and 
to deliver us. He is a God Who saith, “ Be still, and know 
that I am God: I will be exalted among the nations” 
(Psalm xlvi. 10). 

He is a God Whose prerogative it is to judge all the earth. 
He is “ high above all the earth ”, “ exalted far above all gods ”’. 
At His presence the hills melt like wax. He is “ the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, Whose name is Holy”. . 
He saith, “ Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth: for I am God, and there is none else” 
(Isaiah xlv. 22). 

Moses speaks of Him as “a mighty God and terrible ” 
(Deut. vii. 21). Some think of Him as if He were such an one as 
themselves, but He is “ the mighty God, even the Lord”. It 
is only as we realize the greatness, the majesty, the glory, and 
the power of God that we shall give unto Him the honour due 
unto His name. One of the great sins of the day is the lack of 
reverence for the Majesty of heaven. Flippancy of language 
ill becomes those who draw near to the great God. Yet, His 
believing people may enter into His presence with courage and 
boldness through the blood of Jesus. Though He be high, 
“yet hath He respect unto the lowly”. He condescends “ to 
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behold the things that are in heaven, and in the earth ” (Psalm 
cxiii. 6). -He dwelleth “ with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit . . .” 

He is great in wealth. ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof ” (Psalm xxiv. 1). He can therefore supply the 
needs of all His people. He giveth them richly all things to 
enjoy. 

He is great in mercy. “ As the heaven is high above the 
earth, so great is His mercy toward them that fear Him ” (Psalm 
ciii. 11). His mercy is extended to every penitent sinner who 
trusts in His blood and righteousness. The saints, too, daily 
need His mercy, and they are bidden to come boldly to His 
throne to obtain it. | 

He is great in power and in wisdom. “Great is our Lord, 
and of great power ; His understanding is infinite.” He giveth 
power to His fainting people, and increaseth the strength of 
the helpless. When, lacking wisdom, they ask of God, and He 
giveth it to them liberally. “ Who is so great a God as our 
God?” “His greatness is unsearchable ”, and because He is 
great, He is greatly to be praised, and He is worthy to be had 
in honour. 

It is He Whom His people are to worship, and they are to 
render worship to no other god. He says to His redeemed 
people, “I am the Lord thy God. . . . Thou shalt have no 
other gods before Me. . . . Thou shalt not bow down 
thyself to them, nor serve them: for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God.” ‘“ My glory will I not give to another, 
neither My praise to graven images” (Exod. xx. 2, §; 
Isaiah xlii. 8). 


IV 


Fourthly, the Object of our worship is “a great King”. 
Jehovah is “a great King above all gods ”’. 

He is an eternal King. We in Britain have just been 
mourning the death of our beloved King George V. For more 
than twenty-five years he has been permitted to reign over 
the British Empire. We felt his removal keenly, and our 
tenderest sympathy goes out to Queen Mary and to all the 
Royal Family, including our new King, Edward VIII. Earthly 
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kings, however, pass away like other men. It is appointed to 
all sorts of men once to die, and we are solemnly reminded that 
“ all flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the flower 
of the field ”. 

Jehovah, however, never ceases toreign. He never abdicates, 
and He never dies. He abideth for ever. 

“The Lord is King for ever and ever” (Psalm x. 16). 
“The Lord sitteth upon the flood ; yea, the Lord sitteth King 
for ever” (Psalm xxix. 10). No rebellion, whether earthly or 
hellish, can remove Him from His throne. The reins of 
government are always in His hand. 

He is a universal King. There is no part of the 
universe that is not under His sovereignty. ‘‘ The Lord 
most high is terrible ; He is a great King over all the earth ” 
(Psalm xlvii. 2). 

He reigneth over the nations. “ He Booth according to 
His will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth: and none can stay His hand, or say unto Him, What 
doest Thou ? ” (Daniel iv. 35). He is a King “ Who worketh 
all things after the counsel of His own will” (Ephes. i. 11). He 
has no prime minister and no parliament. He is the sole and 
absolute Ruler of the Universe. But, though His power is 
absolute and His sovereignty universal, He worketh all things 
for good to them that love Him, to them whom He has effectually 
called according to His gracious and eternal purpose. He is 
mindful of His covenant promises to them, and He wields His 
power for their present and eternal good. 

It is an immense comfort to His redeemed people to know 
that He reigns. ‘They know that no power in the universe can 
frustrate His purposes of mercy towards His blood-bought 
people. 

He is a saving King. It is His arm of power which has 
brought salvation to His people. Their salvation is wholly of 
Him. Apart from Him there would have been no deliverance 
from the awful consequences of sin. Of Him, however, each 
believer can say, “‘ God is my King of old, working salvation in 
the midst of the earth ” (Psalm xxiv. 12). 

Despite His majesty, His glory, His power, and His universal 
and absolute sovereignty, each believer can speak of being in © 
personal relationship with Him. He can say, “ O Lord of hosts, 
my King, and my God ”, and, as He is the only object of worship, 
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the language of every believing heart is, “I will extol Thee, 
my God, O King; and I will bless Thy name for ever and ever ” 
(Psalms Ixxxiv. 3; cxlv. 1). 


V. 


Fifthly, the Object of our worship ts our Creator. He is “ the 
Lord our Maker”. We are to worship and bow down to our 


Creator. The psalmist believed that “ God created man in His . 


own image, in the image of God created He him; male and 
female created He them ” (Genesis i. 27). He did not regard 
himself as one who was evolved from some ape-like creature. 
“It is He [Jehovah] that hath made us ” (Psalm c. 3). We owe 
our natural being to Him. 

Each Spirit-taught worshipper and grace-saved sinner is 
ready to say, “Thy hands have made me and fashioned me” 
(Psalm cxix. 73). “‘ I believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and invisible.” 
“* He created man, male and female, with reasonable and immortal 
souls, endued with knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness, 
after His own image, having the law of God written in their 
hearts, and power to fulfil it” (Nicene Creed, Westminster 
Confession, IV, 2). 

Of the Lord our Maker we also say, “‘ The sea is His, and He 
made it, and His hands formed the dry land.” He “ made 
heaven, and earth, the sea, and all that therein is” (Psalm 
cxlvi. 6). 

But we also owe to Him our spiritual life and being. We 
were dead in trespasses and sins, but He, being rich in mercy, 
for His great love wherewith He loved us, even when we were 
dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ, and saved 
us by His grace. Hence, “ We are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” 

“He is our God” and “our Maker”. We owe all our 
temporal and spiritual mercies to His almighty power and grace. 
What more fitting than that we should worship, bow down, 
and kneel before the Lord our Maker? Let us indeed have 
grace whereby we may serve Him with reverence and godly 
fear. 
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VI 


Note further that the worship of God’s people should be charac- 
terized by joy and thanksgiving. ‘O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord: let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation. 
Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving, and make 
a joyful noise unto Him with psalms.” 

Singing is an expression of joy. It is a happy spiritual 


"exercise when we sing with grace in our hearts to the Lord. The 


psalmist says, “ Let us sing.” He calls upon all the Lord’s 
people to sing. Their praises are not to be rendered by deputy. 
A soloist or a choir is not to render praises for the people of God. 
They themselves are unitedly bidden to sing. They are to sing 
not to the praise and glory of themselves, but “ sing unto the 
Lord.” He is present in the assemblies of His people. His ears 
hear their praises as well as their prayers, and He knows how much 
of man-pleasing, self-gratification and — may be mingled 
with their singing. 

A child of God may be a good singer, and therefore he needs 
to beware of cherishing the thought of how well he sings when he 
unites with others in singing spiritual songs. Spurgeon says, 
“It is to be feared that very much even of religious singing is 
not unto the Lord, but unto the ear of the congregation. Above 
all things we must in our service of song take care that all we 
offer is with the heart’s sincerest and most fervent intent directed 
towards the Lord Himself.” 

The spiritual exercise of singing should be influenced by the 
recollection of Divine mercies. 

Moses and the children of Israel sang a song unto the Lord 
when He had marvellously saved them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians. They said, “ I will sing unto the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously : the horse and his rider hath He thrown 
into the sea. The Lord is my strength and song, and He is become 
my salvation ” (Exodus xv. I, 2), 

Deborah and Barak sang praises unto Jehovah when He 
had saved Israel from the power of Jabin the king of Canaan. 
“ Hear, O ye kings ; give ear, O ye princes ; I, even I, will sing 
unto the Lord; I will sing praise to the Lord God of israel “ 
(Judges v. 1-3). 

What reason the Israel of God have to sing praises unto 
_ Jehovah. He is continually saving them from temporal dangers, 
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but above all He hath saved them with an everlasting salvation 
according to His own purpose and grace given them in Christ 
Jesus before the world began. He is indeed the Rock of their 
Salvation. Unto Him, then, let their songs be sung. Let them 
make “ a joyful noise ” unto the Rock of their Salvation. They 
need not sing too loudly so as to distract the attention of other 
members of the congregation, and if they can avoid it, they need 
not sing out of tune. Love to the brethren should make us 
considerate as to the manner of our singing. Yet it should be 
a joyful exercise, and it will be so, if our hearts are deeply sensible 
of the rich mercies of our Covenant God. There is abundant 
reason for the psalmist to say, “ Let Israel rejoice in Him that 
made him: let the children of Zion be joyful in their King ” 
(Psalm cxlix. 2). 


VII 
In conclusion, our worship should be spiritual and rendered 


with a consciousness of the Divine presence. 

“‘ God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and intruth.” There can be no doubt that there is 
a great deal of mere outward form and ceremony in much of the 
so-called worship of the present day. The tendency merely to 
please the ear and the flesh in connection with public worship 
is becoming increasingly prevalent, more or less, in all denomina- 
tions. Such worship is not pleasing to God. It is vain. 

Isaiah’s prophecy concerning Israel might well be said of 
many professing Christians to-day, “‘ This people draweth nigh 
unto Me with their mouth, and honoureth Me with their lips ; 
but their heart is far from Me. But in vain they do worship 
Me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men ” (Matthew 
XV. 7-9). 

When real spiritual worship is rendered to Jehovah the 
worshippers “‘ come before His presence”. In other words they 
“ enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus”. They draw near 
to “the throne of grace”. A deep consciousness that we are 
in the Divine presence will deliver us from mere formalism in 
worship. It will also influence the worshippers to draw near 
humbly and with heart adoration. The posture of the body 
may vary with circumstances, but in all worship, “‘ the Lord 
looketh on the heart”. The true worshipper says, “ Bless 
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the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, bless His 


holy name.” 


Spurgeon well says, “‘ Soul music is the very soul of music.” 


O thou my soul, bless God the Lord ; 
And all that in me is " 

“Be stirred up His holy name 
To magnify and bless. 


Bless, O my soul, the Lord thy God, 
And not be 


Tuomas Hovucuron. 


Whitington Vicarage, 


Stoke Ferry, King’s Lynn, 
England. 


Of all His gracious benefits 
He hath bestowed on thee, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JEREMIAH? 


In two vital respects Dr. Stewart’s Feremiab is a book for the times. For one thing, 
it gives a right appreciation of a great historical figure, one of the greatest of our race, 
and it gives that appreciation in a style which is suited to the ordinary earnest reader 
and equally suited to the profound and lofty character of the theme. The oft-quoted 
saying that “ there is hope for an age which is interested in history ” implies that 
there is something far wrong with an age which suffers the towering personalities of 
history to remain in neglect. To this we may add the corollary that there is some- 
thing still more radically wrong with an age which persists in misunderstanding the 
great ones of the past. That Jeremiah has been grossly misunderstood by the 
average modern is amply proved by the circumstance that his name is used in many 
a popular novel andi n many a shallow conversation as a synonym for weak and 
weeping pessimism. A man who is called “a gloomy Jeremiah” is thereby held 
up to public reprobation and scorn. What a travesty of the facts that is seen to be 
by everyone who knows the facts! Jeremiah was indeed “ the prophet of expostula- 
tion and of griet ”, but he was so because a supremely great man could be naught 
else in such an age as his. Sorrow and affection and indignation filled and fired his 
heart because he, almost alone, had moral insight enough to see that his nation was 
fast riding to ruin, and moral courage enough to tell out what he saw in the face of 
blind and perverse opposition. And events proved that Jeremiah was right and all 
his opponents wrong. Why should de be pilloried now when history has made it so 
clear that his was the one voice that declared the truth ?. The world which jeers at 
Jeremiah to-day, or which only dismisses him with a contemptuous epithet and 
a superior smile, is a world whose blindness is even more foolish and obdurate than 
that of the age which Jeremiah long ago summoned to repentance. 

Dr. Stewart has given us a true portrait of the actual Jeremiah and we can look at 
it without being distracted by. the clicking of the machinery of scholarship. The 
other vital respect in which Dr. Stewart has given us a book for the times is closely _ 
associated with the historical one. He himself has the spiritual insight to see that — 
there are many forces at work in our modern world which resemble those of the 
Jerusalem and Judah of Jeremiah’s time, and he has the courage to warn us against 
these forces. The message of Jeremiah to his own time is, in principle and essence, 
a message to our time. The Word of God, though spoken in particular historical 
conditions, has always an aspect which is universal. It is spoken to all times and 
climes. And the Word of the Lord which came from the lips of Jeremiah is a 
peremptory Word to us in these tumultuous days of ours. Dr. Stewart is keenly 
aware of this, and he presses the message home upon all who have ears to hear. 
Would that his book were widely read ! 

_ Dr. Stewart announces in his Preface that the greater part of his book “ is 
devoted to an exposition of the main features of Jeremiah’s teaching, and to the 
practical application of his message to the conditions of our own modern life”. We 
are glad that he has adopted this proportion. The whole of the book, with the 
exception of the Introduction which consists of 53 pages, might well have been 
preached as pithy, pointed, evangelical sermons. These are comprised in twenty-two 
short chapters which abound in felicitous expression, apt quotation and illuminating 
illustration. Each of these chapters is devoted to one message from the prophet, 
and it is hard to say which is the most impressive, so high is the level which is sustained 
all through. It is not too trivial to remark that one has seldom read a recent book 
which has been so carefully revised. The present reviewer has only noted two verbal 
slips, “ with ” appearing instead of “ which ” on p. 87, and the letter “1” seeming 

* Jeremiah: the Man and bis Message. By Alexander Stewart, D.D. Edinburgh: W. F. 
Henderson. Price 50. 
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once to be rebellious on p. 229. This means that sensitive will, to put the 
matter mildly, undergo no torture from the form of the book. publisher, W. F. 
Henderson of Edinburgh, has also done his part admirably. 

We shall probably hear the criticism that there is too much of the New Testament 
in this book which purports to be an exposition of the teaching of an Old Testament 

het. On the contrary, we should say that this is the very kernel of the strength 
New, what can be more appropriate than to dwell on that to which it points? 
More particularly, surely he who announced the Oracle of the New Covenant 
(Jer. xxxi. 31) is one whose thoughts cannot be profoundly interpreted except in 
the light of that New Covenant which he so wonderfully foresaw. That prophecy 
represents Jeremiah’s foresight, given to him by the Lord, based upon an insight 
similarly given. It ranks with Isaiah liii. as the flower and crown of all pre-Christian 
prophecy, and it is a very manifest “ finger ” directing us to Him in whom all true 
prophecy finds its fulfilment and of whom Jeremiah himself was one of the greatest 
human forerunners. 

We may further hear the criticism that Dr. Stewart is too naive in his treatment 
of Jeremiah, for that is a favourite modern epithet for those who take the Bible at 
its face value. One is said to be naive if, when he finds something in the Bible 
which transcends unaided human capability, he does not cast about for some natural 
explanation. If naiveté means the rejection of that rationalism which has poisoned 
the wells of so much theological thinking in recent generations, and which is as false 
as it is destructive, then Dr. Stewart will rejoice to own the soft impeachment. 
Even science is getting rid of the presumptuous negatives of the nineteenth century. 
How strange it is that theology, and especially Biblical Criticism, should be so slow 
to follow the lead of science in that liberating way! Dr. Stewart believes in the 
power of the Living God and in the reality of Divine Revelation in Old and New 
Testaments, and has therefore the chief key to Biblical interpretation in his hand. 
Anyone who declines to use that key will search in vain for the meaning of any part 
of the Bible. 

It would be too remarkable to agree with Dr. Stewart in every detail. One 
would fain emphasize more than he does the difference between believing and 
unbelieving scholarship. It may also be reasonably held that he disposes too easily 
of the acknowledged difficulty in Romans vii. (pp. 228 ff). But the present reviewer 
is not disposed to be too critical of the details of a book which reveals so much balance 
of mind, so remarkable a knowledge of human nature and so firm a grasp of Divine 
Truth. 


New College, Edinburgh. 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS’ 


Tere are two books here before us and we propose to notice them together. The 
one is old; the other new. The old is a present-day reprint ; the new has a good 
deal to say about the group which gathered round the writer of the old. And 
what served to make that group a focal centre of radiant spiritual warmth and blessing 
was just the outcome of the remarkable life change which the old puts on record. 
Thus the two books are closely related. | 

The old work comes before us bearing a new name. That name is descriptive 
of its contents—Out of the Depths. It is in this issue an illustrated and very readable 
edition of one of the classics of eighteenth century Evangelical Biography—or rather 


* Out of the Depths. The autobiography of the Rev. Newton. London: C. J. Farncombe 
& Sons, Ltd., 30 Imperial Buildings, L Circus, E. ones Price 3. oii 

William Cowper and the Eighteenth Century. By Gilbert Thomas. London : 
Nicholson & Watson, 1935. Price 16s. 
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of autobiography or self-disclosure. There are few more striking and amiable 
characters to be met with in the story of the great Methodist Revival than Newton 
of Olney. In this volume we have in a series of letters written by himself a narrative 
of the wonderful course that a gracious God took to bring him into His kingdom and 
His service. As a writer John Newton was eminently plain and lucid and the tale 
that this volume tells is one that abounds in human interest. His bosom friend 
William Cowper is often reckoned the first master of the epistolary art in the English 
language. In his own way Newton is not far from the very first rank. The fact that 
his correspondence is religious in its character has kept it from being appreciated on 
its literary side as highly as it ought to be. His letters are a treasure of pure Evan- 
gelical counsel. As a religious letter-writer he stands almost by himself. There is 
in his correspondence a rich vein of Gospel teaching, a choice exhibition of the life 
of experimental godliness and a masterly spiritual casuistry. His wisdom and 
commonsense go hand in hand with tender consideration for others, especially for 
_ those that are tried and tempted ; and these things combine to make such works as 
his Cardiphonia and his Omicron as helpful reading as an exercised Christian believer 
could wish to have at his side. Our present concern, however, is not with the whole 
career or literary output of our author but with this autobiography in which he gives 
the story of his earlier days. His narrative is one of fascinating interest and few 
books could be put into the hand of young people better fitted for engaging their 
attention and winning their sympathy for Evangelical Christianity than this reprint 
of Newton’s Letters. The print is clear and, apart from about half a dozen or so 
minor printer’s slips, it is well printed, and the price is reasonable. 

The other of our two works is a piece of careful criticism and narrative from 
the pen of a well-known writer. Our interest in it, we are free to acknowledge, is not 
in its assessment of William Cowper, the man of letters, but in the account which it 
gives of his religious outlook, environment and character. We do not mean to say 
that we do not appreciate the value of the critical side of the volume, but this of itself 
would not lead us to notice it in these pages. The discussion, however, which it 
contains of Cowper the Evangelical has drawn us to its pages and induced us to 
comment upon it. For the writer has something to say in this connection that 
calls for animadversion. 

It is significant of the place which he made for himself as one of the great writers 
of England that a full century and a half after the period of the chief activity of his 
pen William Cowper should call forth no fewer than three serious attempts to assess 
his value and to assign him his place in the firmament of letters. Lord David Cecil, 
Mr. Hugh Fausset and now Mr. Thomas have in recent years taken him as their 
subject. The volume before us is by the third of these writers. Of the three esti- 
mates of Cowper it is the one that shows most understanding of the religious side of 
his work and most sympathy with its Evangelical quality. Often in the past has the 
Bard of Olney fallen into the hands of the Philistines, and whatever measure of 
mri he met with from them, his best friend John Newton met with none 
at all. 

Cowper is not yet out of the hands of the Philistines in this volume, although it 
shows more appreciation of his Evangelicalism than other recent criticism does. For 
while Mr. Thomas stands up for the Methodist strain that he finds in his subject and 
stands up even more manfully for his friend John Newton, he is obsessed with the 
idea that if only Cowper had fallen into the fellowship of the Wesleyan wing of the 
Methodist Revival things would have been ever so much better with him. Like 
other men, he may sit in judgment on the well-meant efforts of his friends to minister 
to a mind diseased and, in doing so, entertain the fancy that if only his own prescrip- 
tion had been taken the results would have been very much more satisfactory. 
It is good in a way as far as our own ease of mind goes for us to have a comfortable 
opinion of ourselves ; and the writer of this book does not err by way of defect in his 
self-complacency. It is to his credit that, brought up as he has been in the tradition 


ss John Wealey could hardly be expected to own—he should be loyal to the special 
brand of Evangelical Arminianism for which Wesley stood. For he has taken over 
from his old denominational tradition the caricature of Calvinism which did 
for the leaders of the Arminian movement in Methodism. Their militancy 
the Reformed Faith which is set forth in the Articles of the Church of England 
certainly though not as fully as it is in the Westminster Confession, was not a fixed 
quantity. It was capable of being repressed. As such it was a quiescent volcano. 
But it could assert itself by fits and starts. 

Before Wesley was forty he committed himself definitely to his polemic against 
Calvinism. Our author quotes from his sermon on Free Grace preached in 1739: 
“This is the blasphemy clearly contained in the horrible decree of predestination. 
You represent God as worse than the Devil; more false, more more unjust. 
But you say you will prove it by Scripture? Hold! What will you prove by 
Scripture? That God is worse than the Devil? It cannot be. Whatever that 
Scripture proves it never can prove this; whatever its true meaning be, it cannot 
be this meaning. No scripture can mean that God is not love, or that His mercy is 
not over all His works; that is, whatever it prove beside, no Scripture can prove 
predestination.” There we have a fine specimen of rhetorical distortion. Hot air 
of this kind does not make for clear and cool thougmt, mor for the fair statement of 
what is so ostentatiously repudiated. 

The fact of the matter io thet Wealey with closed mind; 
and instead of soberly asking what Scripture taught and making that his rule, or 
calmly considering what those Articles taught to which he had subscribed his name, 
he conjured up a vision of “ Gorgons, Hydras and Chimaeras dire ” and would have 
none of it. He dressed up a scarecrow. It was as great a scarecrow as he could well 
make up and valiantly he couched his lance against such an Aunt Sally. When at 
a later date he summed up the teaching of the Calvinism which he denounced and 
fought, he held that in strict Calvinism there is no possible Evangel and he put his 
summary in the well-known words in the mouth of his opponent, Augustus Toplady : 
“One in twenty of mankind is elected; nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The 
elect shall be saved, do what they will ; the SUN be damned, do what they 
can,” 

Such a breviate of the teaching of the Reformers might have done duty at 
time in the campaign of men like Peter Heylin or his fellows of the school of La ro 
For when fashionable Anglicanism revolted from the Faith of England’s Reformers 
the type of Arminianism which it embraced was of a singularly virulent unevangelical 
and uncandid kind. Wesley had the misfortune of being inoculated with the virus 
of this sort of thing from his youth. For he was brought up in a home where the 
parents had both broken away from the sound Evangelical faith of both his grand- 
fathers. And the Oxford to which he went to study was not, with its Jacobite High 
Churchism, the place to counteract such a home influence. What the Puritans 
held and taught was there the object of supercilious scorn ; and Wesley in spite of his 
conversion carried with him through life the biased outlook that he got from his 
early environment. ‘This determined his controversial activity alike in 1739 near the 
beginning of his Evangelistic career and at the crisis in Methodism which bound his 
followers to those Minutes of Conference which split the movement. | 

Yet the degree of his militancy against the bugbear of Calvinism was subject to 
variation. For years it was so far suppressed that Whitefield found it possible to be 
his yoke-fellow. And after the breach in 1770 which created Wesleyanism as a 
movement by itself he cooled down considerably. In this connection there is an 
interesting passage in Canon Carus’s Life of Charles Simeon which will bear to be 
and which cur could in 
guarded way be much less disposed to quarrel with the teaching of his friends of the 
other wing of the Evangelical Revival. It tells of an occasion when a young man— 
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presumably Simeon himself—had an interview with John Wesley in the course of 
which he spoke to the old man in the following words: “ Sir, I understand that you 
are called an Arminian, and I have been sometimes called a Calvinist ; and therefore 
I suppose we are to draw daggers. But before I consent to begin the combat with 
your ission I will ask you a few questions.” . . . Permission being very 
readily and kindly granted, the young minister proceeded to ask, “ Pray, sir, do you 
feel yourself a depraved creature, so depraved that you would never have thought of 
turning unto God, if God had not first put it into your heart?” “ Yes,” says the 
veteran, “I do indeed.” “ And do you utterly despair of recommending yourself 
to God by anything that you can do ; and look for salvation solely through the blood 
and righteousness of Christ?” “ Yes, solely through Christ.” “ But, sir, supposing 
you were at first saved by Christ, are you not somehow or other to save yourself 
afterwards by your own works?” “No; I must be saved by Christ from first to 
last.” “ Allowing then that you were first turned by the grace of God, are you not 
in some way or other to keep yourself by your own power?” “No.” “ What then, 
are you to be upheld every hour and every moment by God, as much as an infant in 
its mother’s arms?” “Yes; altogether.” “ And is all your hope in the grace 
and mercy of God to preserve you unto His heavenly kingdom?” “Yes; I have 
no hope but in Him.” “ Then, sir, with your leave I will put up my dagger again ; 
for this is all my Calvinism ; this is my election, my justification by faith, my final 
perseverance ; it is in substance, all that I hold and as I hold it ; and therefore, if you 
please, instead of searching out terms and phrases to be a ground of contention 
between us, we will cordially unite in those things wherein we agree.” 

Mr. Thomas, it strikes us, is quite at fault in his reference to Fletcher’s early _ 
acquaintance with Calvinism in Geneva. The Geneva of his boyhood was a city 
in which its former Evangelical soundness in the faith had become a mere memory of 
bygone days. He was much more likely to hear its old faith caricatured just as he 
and Wesley misrepresented it. They gave an account of the matter which our 
author takes on their credit as unquestioned truth. They would go far and they 
would search long before they found a Calvinist who thought that faith was itself 
sufficient for at-one-ment with God or that Justification is the whole of the Gospel 
provision of salvation or that the purpose of God’s decree imposes such a compulsion 
on His creatures as to deprive them of their rational accountability. Calvinism 
made it perfectly plain that God is in no sense the author of sin. Its comprehensive 
view of Gospel Truth makes abundantly clear that the Gospel Salvation is one that 
saves from sin’s power as surely as it saves from its doom. It is a poor thing for an 
otherwise well-informed man like Mr. Thomas not to know these things. The 
ascription to Cowper of something else than Calvinism makes it possible for him to 
imagine that when the poet stressed the practical aspects of godliness he was teaching 
something out of keeping with his Calvinism. 

Controversy when it becomes embittered leads to one-sided and exaggerated 
statements, and in the very embittered controversy about 1770 such statements 
were made on both sides. The circle that moved about the friends of Olney were, 
however, as little disposed to take up extreme positions as any of their day. On the 
questions that were at issue John Newton took up the ground that was held by 
es Evangelical Theology when without abatement it held the faith of the 

eformers. 

As we have extended this notice of Mr. Thomas’s book so much, we might be 
allowed one word more. It is on the question of whether the Wesleyan was or was 
not the main wing of the Methodist movement. The great Revival affected not only 
England but also Scotland, America and Wales. Though in England it left behind 
it as a Monument to the success that crowned the labours of Wesley the Connexion 
that has been known by his name, yet the old Nonconformists were not only saved 
from extinction by the Calvinistic side of Methodism, they were vastly increased in 
numbers and taken together they greatly outnumbered the Wesleyan Connexion by 
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end of the eighteenth century. Besides, the powerful a 
fruit of 


no question to euch Calviniom in the 
witness of Whitefield and his fellow Calvinists In America, too, though the 
Methodist Episcopal Church became the powerful institution that it has long been 


credit which is not his due. We are satisfied that much the greater Evangelical 
influence that was the outcome of the Methodist upheaval was exercised by that wing 
of the movement that did not narrow itself into a mere denomination. 

But we have said enough. It has been a pleasure to read Mr. Thomas’s book 
and to mix again in thought with the godly circle in which William Cowper moved. 
Newton and Cowper and Bull and Scott are names that those who know their worth 
will not readily let die. Bull’s grandson Josiah did as much as anyone in his time to 
embalm the memory of the Olney set. Richard Cecil and Josiah Bull and Thomas 
Wright are worth consulting by those who would learn what those old Evangelicals 
thought and how they lived out the Gospel whose power they had come to feel. 

Joun Mactzop. 
Edinburgh. 


SAMUEL MARESIUS' 


Tuis is an erudite book of over 600 large pages crammed with information. The 
author would seem to have treated his subject exhaustively, and in giving an account 
of one man to have touched on many aspects of the religious life and theological 
study of seventeenth century Holland. 

The method is entirely scholarly, and the book is thorough and careful, the result 
of toilsome and patient effort. We are provided with a full list of the compositions of 
Maresius, very complete documentation and footnotes, important appendices includ- 
ing 141 hitherto unpublished (though not unknown) letters to and from Maresius 
and mostly to Rivetus, a good bibliography and a full index. The body of the work 
surveys the personal career of Samuel Maresius, his French upbringing, his experience 
as a minister, his professorship at Groningen and his manifold controversial entangle- 
ments. 

Maresius did not belong to the first rank as a scholar, nor was he an outstanding 
personality or even one of the most distinguished figures of his own time and calling. 
But he was in many respects typical of his period and by no means without influence. 
It is curious that though he spent so many years in Holland he never learned Dutch, 
and to the end remained essentially a Frenchman. He seems to have been an 
attractive preacher, a thorough teacher, and a tremendously hard worker. There 
was scarcely a problem of the Church in his day with which he did not attempt to deal. 
But he was, above all, the characteristic seventeenth century disputant, eager for the 
fray, concerned for victory, and not very patient with opponents or agreeable to those 
who thought differently from himself. He was far from attempting originality in 
theological matters; but it is interesting to find him in personal relations with 
Descartes and more ‘sympathetic towards the new developments than were most of 
his ecclesiastical contemporaries, though latterly after reconciliation with his arch- 
tendencies. 

Amongst his controversies the chief was naturally that against Rome (with 
which the period was obsessed); but he found time also to attack Independents, 

* Samuel Maresius. By Dr. D. Nauta. H. J. Paris, Amsterdam, 1935. Price f. 11.25 and f. 12.50. 


as representing the Wesleyan tradition, yet the great body of American Evangelicalism 
which was built up by the great Revival was Calvinistic in character for a century 
and this tradition has more or less held down to this generation. We do not for a 
moment seek to deny to Wesley’s work the credit due to it in breaking in on the 
home heathenism of the eighteenth century. It is not, however, fair to give him the 
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Socinians, Labadie and his sympathizers, Remonstrants, Supralapsarians and others, 
Considerable space in Dr. Nauta’s volume is, as one might expect, devoted to the 
unfortunate conflict with Voetius. One learns also a good deal regarding the working 
of a Theological Faculty in those days and the life of a University. 

Maresius was known beyond the boundaries of his adopted country. Dr. Nauta 
traces the presence of a number of his writings in Hungary. His native France kept 
him in its memory and regard. We may add that Scotland was not uninfluenced by 
his work. At least sixteen of his literary productions find a place in Aberdeen 
University Library and have been there since his own time. The Aberdeen theologian 
John Forbes of Corse made the acquaintance of Maresius at Groningen while visiting 
his son there during a period of exile, and Maresius read part—but only part—of 
Forbes’s famous Jnstructiones and wrote a commendatory letter which was published 
in the original Elzevir edition in 1645. A considerable time afterwards Bishop 
Gilbert Burnet met Maresius in Holland, and he has left on record the respect he 
felt for him, above all the other learned men he came across there, though he declines 
to go so far as to say that he admired him. Robert Baillie refers to the “ virulency ” 
of Maresius against “ honest Voetius ”, and manifests interest in the literature which 
the controversy produced, but says: “ We love here very well Maresius’s writts, all 
but his bitter flittings with Voetius : we long to hear that these two very eminent 
and usefull men were better friends.” 

In this able volume Dr. Nauta has made a real contribution to Church History 
and displayed a capacity for tireless and exact research. Amesius, Gomarus, Heida- 
nus, Voetius, Rivetus, have had their learned biographers, and the Theological 
Faculties of Leiden and Utrecht have received scholarly treatment. This study of 
Maresius of Groningen will take its place with these as a permanent and standard 
work; and its fulness of range and reference will make it a particularly valuable 
source for all students of the religious and academic seventeenth century. We are 
gtateful to Dr. Nauta. 3 


G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


DE NEDERLANDSCHE GEREFORMEERDEN EN HET 
INDEPENDENTISME IN DE ZEVENTIENDE EEUW' 


Dr. D. Nauta has published the inaugural lecture which he delivered on succeeding 
Professor H. H. Kuyper in his chair at the Free University of Amsterdam. 

The subject considered is the relation of the Reformed Church in Holland to 
the Independents who rose so rapidly to prominence in England in the days of the 
Westminster Assembly. The author touches upon the earlier Brownist activity in 
Holland, and the positions taken up by Voetius and Maresius with reference to 
Independency, and proceeds to the problems set by the Independent A pologetical 
Narration of 1644, following with a careful chapter-by-chapter analysis of the study 
submitted to the English divines by William Apollonius of Middleburg. There is 
a short summing-up, referring to the relatively small influence which Independent 
ideas attained in Holland, but the challenge they offered to those of the Reformed ‘ 
Church to re-examine and solidify their own position ; and there is a brief discussion 
of the attitude of Voetius and others on the whole question, Dr. Nauta being inclined 
to regard any differences amongst them as a mere matter of emphasis. The lecture 
is succeeded in the print by a few pages of interesting documents which call our 
attention further to the intercourse between the Dutch and some other Reformed 
Churches, including that of Scotland. The small volume is completed by the 
necessary references and notes. The whole forms a useful and stimulating piece of 


work. 
' De Nederlandsche cen bet Independentisme in de Zeventiende Eewmo. By Dr. D. | 


Nauta. H. J. Paris, 1936. Price f. 1. 
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The Presbyterians in Scotland, like those of Holland, became alarmed at Inde- 
pendency as soon as it began to come to strength. It was what he saw of Independents 
at Arnhem that seems to have wakened David Calderwood, the Scottish historian, 
to the dangers of their system. But intercourse between the Churches of the two 
countries had actually reference rather to the Romish danger. It was only at the 
Westminster Assembly that Independency really became aggressive. One traces an 
intensification of the fear of it through the pages of Robert Baillie’s Letters and 
Journals. There is frequent reference there to Apollonius. Baillie offers his 
encouragement beforehand, repeatedly urges haste, heartily applauds when the 
book at length arrives and is distributed at the Assembly. He mentions the unani- 
mous thanks offered to Apollonius. The Mimutes as published by Mitchell and 
Struthers also show the hearty goodwill of the Assembly. 

It is clear, however, from Baillie’s letters to his cousin William Spang (not 
Spranch) of Veere, that he thought others in Holland much too hesitating in their 
attitude to the Independents. Rivetus and Voetius annoyed him for not (as he 
thought) taking the bold attitude of “ brave Apollonius”. “Strange”, he says, 
“ that your divines of Holland will learn nothing from England. Doe they sitt still 
while we are a-dying! The Calamitie may shortlie come over to them.” Baillie 
later frequently sent greetings to “ that excellent divine Apollonius ”, and for many 
years continued to stimulate him to interest in problems of concern alike to the 
Churches of Holland and of Scotland. 

Dr. Nauta was naturally not concesned with this side of the matter, but we can 
see that what he has done opens up an interesting — international Church 
relations, and his lecture will interest many outside 

G. Henpzrson. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


DE WIJSBEGEERTE DER WETSIDEE’ 


Tue ambitious work planned by Professor Dooyeweerd is to be in three parts and is 
intended to afford a systematic statement of a view that will reform thinking in the 
direction of a truly orthodox Christian philosophy. The first two parts are them- 
selves volumes of over 500 pages each, well set out in readable type on excellent 
paper—a production very creditable to the publishers. 

This philosophy of the conception of law is meant to give in final form the view 
which the writer has in course of time worked out for himself as a philosopher, and is 
the result of his cogitation upon the failure of the attempts to combine the Christian 
faith with a philosophy that was rooted in belief in the self-sufficiency of human 
reason. 

The work is conceived in opposition to the immanence view which starts from 
the consideration of the possibility of philosophical thought itself, and fails to recog- 
nize a religious foundation for the thought structure. Everything depends upon the 
Archimedian point from which one begins and it is religion which here gives the 
starting point. Law is the impassable boundary between creator and created, and so 
we have a philosophy which is in line with the common demand to-day for due 
recognition of the sovereignty of God. 

The volume discusses fully the humanistic philosophy of immanence ; and the 
author’s critical position with regard to this is one which seems to have found some 
acceptance not only in Holland, but elsewhere, amongst convinced Calvinists who 
have been impressed by the failure of the humanistic developments of thought in 
their self-appointed task. The historical study follows a natural course through 
Leibniz, Locke, Hume and Kant, and there is a particularly interesting study of 
Fichte. The fundamental antinomy involved in the humanistic philosophy is 

* De Wijsbegeerte der W etsidee. By Dr. H. Dooyeweerd. H. J. Paris, Amsterdam, Boek I, 1935; 
Boek II, 1935. Price f. 4.25 and f. 5 each volume. 
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emphasized and the way is prepared for a positive system of which the Christian 
concept of law is indicated as the foundation. 

The second volume is concerned firstly with the general theory of spheres of law. 
It is all highly technical, but of general interest will be the study which is made 
of the significance of history. The second half of the volume deals definitely with 
Theory of Knowledge. The nature of the objective is discussed. The Kantian 
position and allied theories with regard to knowledge are sharply scrutinized, and 
the author makes plain his view as to their failure. His philosophy accepts the 
offence of the Cross of Christ as the cornerstone of Theory of Knowledge. The 
nature of Truth is finally discussed, and the volume ends on the note that no security 
of Truth is obtainable save in divine revelation. 

The philosophical erudition and analytic skill of the author is, of course, evident 
throughout, and experts will examine his claims with interest. Philosophers are less 
inclined than formerly to erect self-contained systems, and amongst those who are 
not experts there is a good deal of suspicion of any new attempt in that direction. 
People seem to be more or less content in these days with historical criticism, and 
one may, therefore, the more heartily commend the courage with which Dr. Dooye- 
weerd is prepared to build. All good Calvinists will be much interested in the 
reception given to this positive effort, and filled with admiration for the learning and 
ability with which it has been devised. 

G. D. Henperson. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


SOCIAL SALVATION’ 


Tue influence of Christianity on society is a page in Church History which cannot 
be neglected, and the argument from the uplift and transformation of the world and 
the creation of that real entity called Christendom has been used with effect by 
champions of the Faith. That change for the better, it is freely admitted, is but 
a stage—and a very short stage—towards an apparently distant and difficult goal. 
Christian civilization is a fact, but it has come but slowly and spasmodically, it is 
ever subject to relapse and pathetically flimsy and imperfect at the best. There is 
thus an undiminished need for carrying on the campaign. The conditions for 
a new and surer advance would include a more comprehensive view and a deeper 
analysis of the problem, along with a more thorough stocktaking and marshalling of 
the resources at the disposal of Christianity. 

In the present volume Mr. (or should it be Professor ?) Bennett makes his 
contribution towards the equipment of the fresh crusade desiderated, It is a capable 
_and stimulating study of the existing conditions of society, and this survey of the 
field has clearly involved wide reading and careful thinking in the immense domains 
of sociology and theology. The book is described by the author as “a preface to 
action ”, not “a programme of action”. He explains that his references to social 
conditions and the Church refer mainly to America. The writing is as a whole lucid, 
attractive and workmanlike, despite the numbering and labelling of sections in 
text-book style and the somewhat breathless pace necessitated, no doubt, by the 
attempt to cover the field without exceeding his limits of space. The volume is 
furnished with a serviceable index, and the general get-up is pleasing. 

The theme of the book is indicated in the sense in which “ salvation ” is used. 
“ Salvation ” is described as including goodness and blessedness for the individual, 
and as denoting changed conditions in the social order for society. 

The general line which Mr. Bennett takes in developing his theme is to draw 
a distinction between sin and social evil, to argue for ‘the interaction of individual 
the ethic of Jesus ” on the ills of 


1 Social Salvation—a ee eee the Problems of Social C. C. Bennett. 
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society ; then, to raise the question of the relation of the Church to social salvation 
and of the prospects of “ progress ” in society ; and, finally, to elucidate the sphere 
and character of the divine activity in the world. 

Mr. Bennett is alive to the position of things at the moment, and has the faculty 
of putting the problems discussed in their proper setting. In these days of general 
unsettlement and world-unemployment, he certainly to the times in giving 
his striking analysis of the causes of war and of theo even to the most desirable 
economic change and social reform. Notice is taken of what is the most challenging 
social feature of the day, the notorious fact that, amid the superfluity of the good 
things of life in the world at the moment, there should be such widespread insecurity 
and such grinding poverty experienced by a large proportion of the population 
through no fault of their own. A hint dropped suggests a very radical form of 
solution. 

There is a particularly good section devoted to the idea of progress. The rosy 
dreams of a golden age soon to dawn have vanished with the cataclysm of the Great 
War and the disillusionment and misery of the world depression. It is interesting 
and thought-provoking to learn that in America the most recent of the forces to 
undermine the complacent optimism of the recent past is the Barthian theology, 
and although Mr. Bennett is too well versed in history rashly to assume the role of 
prophet, he does seem to think that the new world-outlook is likely to be dominated 
by some doctrine of “ crisis ”, and Communism is making its bid for the suffrages of 
the day as well as the new Calvinism. ‘ 

The futility and error of the Social Gospel which identified the Kingdom of God 
with worthy social conditions is fully recognized, and no tears are shed over its 
approaching demise. The function of the Church is held to be essentially spiritual 
and her province as a Church is to have no province at all in the matter of dealing 
with social evil. The best contribution the Church can make to the solution of the 
problem is to do her own proper work in the quickening and instructing of her 
members, and (our author holds strongly) that a live and active Church could thus do 
positive wonders in preserving what men will not willingly let die, for example the 
democratic freedom that is threatened from both flanks, by Fascism and Marxism 
respectively. Mr. Bennett pleads for a revived life in the Church and declares that 
what is urgently required is “ a new apprehension of God ”. 

There are, unfortunately, disturbing indications that Mr. Bennett’s theology is 
not on all fours with his sociology. Well versed in the history of doctrine, and 
betraying not a little sympathy with some of the less popular phases of the Reformed 
system, he is given to the current minimizing policy and detects but a core or scintilla 
of truth in many of the fundamentals. His somewhat unsuccessful effort to distin- 
guish between sin and social evil is traceable to his inability to accept the Fall. 
There is a reluctance on his part to accept as authoritative the pronouncements of 
our Lord on the duties of the present and the unfolding of the future, and we find him 
deliberately committing himself to certain extreme theories regarding the “ limita- 
tions ” of God in His rule and power. Mr. Bennett is, indeed, quite frank about his 
intellectual affinities. In his sociology he links himself closely with Rheinhold Niebuhr ; 
in his theology in the narrower sense he marches with John Oman, and in his philo- 
sophy of religion he claims kin with E. W. Lyman and F. R. Tennant. 

Among the authors quoted, generally with approval, are W. Rauschenbusch, 
W. R. Inge, W. E. Hocking, Baron von Hiigel, and John Dewey. One can hardly 
be in error in taking the construction of Christian doctrine represented here as being 
in line with the type associated with Auburn Theological Seminary, the name of 
which the volume bears, as witnessed by the author’s preface. 

The suffering world of the day requires a dynamic message none other and none 
less than that supplied by the undiluted gospel of the grace of God, and we can all 
agree with the view that a preface to action for the amelioration of matters in the 
social world of the moment is “ a new apprehension of God ” by the Church, but 
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in the sense of a recovery of what has been lost. We cannot but long and pray that 
the power which comes of returning to truth and God will speedily descend, and 
accomplish all God’s gracious purpose for the world. By 


Partick, Glasgow. 


RECLAIM THOSE UNITARIAN WASTES' 


Tus is a vigorous and uncompromising polemic directed against modern Unitarian- 
ism, especially in America. It proves conclusively that Unitarianism is a bleak and 
most arid creed, and that, wherever it is professed, or wherever it exercises any 

influence, it creates dismal “ wastes ”, in which spiritual life is sadly blighted. Tm 
Unitarian Church, the author points out, has little vitality in itself, but its deadly 
virus has deeply infected other professedly Evangelical Churches in these 

“ As a denomination it has halted from the first. It has no missions either at home or 
abroad, because it cannot count among its votaries young consecrated lives. It 
influences through its literature, written in study chambers and offices, a formidable 
array of leaders in our evangelical churches. These are the propagators of that 
—a—aT the sands that overspread the fertile of God” 

63, 64) 
oF The result is that the dry and withering Deism of the eighteenth century, in the 
guise of modern Humanitarianism and Liberalism, controls the souls of men, in many 
quarters, in the modern Church. As one illustration of the childish fashion i in 
which pretentious pulpiteers of the twentieth century echo the shallow nonsense of 
the old Deists, Dr. Verkuyl writes: “ Bolingbroke, the Deist leader of two centuries 
ago, spoke of Jehovah as ‘A local, tutilary (sic) deity, carried about in a trunk.’ 
Fosdick, in the First Presbyterian Church of New York City, in which he could be 

itted only as a guest preacher, regaled his congregation with similar parody. 

e called the Ark of the Covenant, as it was moved from place to place during the 

desert journeys, ‘ The box that God travelled in.’ Sufficient to show the futility 

of lowering ourselves to the level of atheists and unbelievers in the presentation of 
Christian truth ” (p. 146). 

Dr. Verkuyl paints a most depressing picture of the spiritual condition of many 
modern Churches, and he saddens the reader by his description—a severely true 
description—of the kind of spiritual fare that is purveyed by the pulpits of these 
Churches. “ The Judge of all the earth has become a benevolent Santa Claus ; the 
Father of mankind an indulgent grandpa. . . . Hell has been relegated to the 
nothingness of Hegel’s aboriginal god, and heaven is what you make it. There is no 
call for everlasting gratitude to God for the forgiveness of sin and redemption ; each 
man works out his own salvation” (p. 22). “ Instead of Him (the Divine Christ) 
whom have they to offer? An Elder Brother; the Nazarene; the Galilean Car- 
penter : a unique man who lived more ideally than we have thus far lived ; who died 
more heroically than we are likely to die; a teacher who taught nothing new but 
lifted up remarkable sayings. They offer us Jesus. Or, if you prefer Gandhi, he is 
more recent and understands to-day’s needs better. Or Confusius (sic), the practical ; 
or Mohammed, the zealot. Follow anyone who has advanced further on the road of 
life than you have, and it shall be well with you. However, inasmuch as we still 
sail under the Christian flag, we may as well follow Jesus” (p. 40). “ T. G. Soares 
witnesses : ‘ The great Sunday School world is getting away from the idea of evan- 
gelizing children.’ He might have broadened his statement to cover all ages. 
Without a knowledge of Jesus as Saviour from sin, our growing generation is advised 
to make Jesus their Friend. It could be worse, and it could be infinitely better. 

® Reclaim those Unitarian W astes. Gerrit V: M.A. Ph.D. National 
By Princeton, Leipzig, 


Field Representative for Leadership Training, Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1935. pp. 158. Price $1.00. 
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Jesus offers His friendship ; but His first challenge is, ‘ Repent ye’ ” (p. 53). “ They 
would take down the ensign of the cross and raise instead the pendant (pennant ?) of 
good character. ‘Just as I am, young, strong, and free; to be the best that I can be,’ 
instead of ‘ Just as I am, without one plea ; but that Thy blood was shed for me’ ; 
and ‘ Follow the gleam ” instead of ‘ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me’” (p. 56). 

Truly, these are “ wastes”. And the picture given of them is not an 
one. It is a brave and realistic description of “ things as they are”. Dr. Verkuyl 
has done a good bit of work in exposing the utterly anti-Christian and anti-Biblical 
character of such teaching. He feels very strongly that modern Christendom is face 
to face with a desperately serious situation, and that the only remedy for the blight 
which is corrupting the thought and life of the modern Church is to return to a bold 
and fearless proclamation of the strong, undiluted teaching of the Word of God. 
If only, by the mercy of God, that could be brought about, the desert may yet 
“ rejoice and blossom as the rose ”. 

The positive part of Dr. Verkuyl’s book consists of strong, virile chapters on such 
themes as “ God, the Holy Spirit ”, “ God, the Son ”, “ God, Triune ”, and a final 
chapter, rich in the most stimulating thought, on “ Fulness of Life in 
God”. A perusal of these chapters makes us more than ever convinced ‘ef this, that 
Christianity must be trinitarian if it is to be true Christianity. It makes us Appreciate 
the justice and the insight of these words written by Henry B. Smith: “ 
doctrine of the Trinity was abandoned, other articles of the faith, such as 
ment and regeneration, have almost always followed, by logical necessity, 
one draws the wire from a necklace of gems, the gems all fall asunder.” 

The quotations which we have given have, no doubt, indicated that Dr. Verkuyl’s 
literary style is often such as is more frequently encountered across the Atlantic than 
in this country. They have also indicated that Dr. Verkuyl’s spelling is not always 
meticulously accurate. The present reviewer finds no such word as “ Jesuistic ” 
(p. 22) in his dictionary, nor such a word as “ aplenty ” (p. 36). “ Petitional praying” 
(p. 34) has rather a strange sound. It is doubtful if Cerinthus was the “ founder of 
the Gnostic heresy ” (p. 12), and if the Jewish Ebionites were the “ followers of one 
Ebion ” (p. 13). On the latter point, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Apostolic Church 
says: “Some of the Fathers (the earliest of them Tertullian) derive the name 
Ebion ite from a certain teacher, Ebion. . . . But, it is highly probable that this 
is a mistake, and that Ebion had no more existence than Gnosticus, the supposed 
founder of Gnosticism.” It may be pointed out that on p. 15; lines 21 and 24, 
“ homoousion ” and “ homoiousion” ought to be transposed. One other little 
criticism—it is surely a rather dubious conception of Calvin and Luther that is 
contained in the phrase which describes them as “ the religious rationalists of their 
day ” (p. 16). One can see the point of the description, but it might, perhaps, have 
been more happily worded. 

Arexanper Ross. 


Dumbarton, Scotland. 


THE RELIGION OF THE BIBLE’ 


Tuts little volume contains the papers which were read at the twentieth Annual 
Conference of the Sovereign Grace Union, along with a paper on “ The Uniqueness 
of the Bible ” by the late Bishop J. C. Ryle, and a paper on “ The Sufficiency of the 
Bible ” by Pastor J. W. Tobitt, Vice-President of the Sovereign Grace Union. 
This is a rich and sappy little volume. It begins with a sermon on Joha vi. 37 
(first clause) by Principal John Macleod, D.D., Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The sermon is entitled “ The Church of the Bible”: it was preached as the Con- 


ference Sermon, and it contains a weighty and well-balanced presentation of Calvinistic 


* The Religion of the Bible. Sovereign Grace Union, 31 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
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truth. Principal Macleod has also a cogent and incisive paper on “ The Inspiration 
of the Bible”. This is how he deals with one problem which has sometimes per- — 
plexed devout Bible Students: ‘“‘ When men refer to Scripture quotations as not 
verbally accurate, they forget that the Supreme Author of Scripture is surely free to 
express Himself as He pleases. He knows His own thought, and how to utter it. 
May He alone not vary the expression of His thought, the thought remaining the 
same, as He sees right ? ” (pp. 33, 34). 

That is a fair sample of the sound and positive teaching provided i in this volume. 
The other papers contained in it deal with such themes as “ The Historicity of the 
Bible ” by Dr. E. C. Unmack, “ The Preservation of the Bible” by F. G. Taplin, 
“ The Theme of the Bible ” by Principal J. Willoughby, and “ The Doctrine of the 


Bible ” by Pastor H. Moore. 
Aexanper Ross. 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 


INTER-VARSITY PAPERS' 


THESE papers ought to afford wise guidance to students in counteracting the shallow 
teaching in which the Student Christian Movement delights nowadays. The first 
of them is described as “‘ The Official Interpretation of the Doctrinal Basis of the 
I.V.F.”. It gives a brief, but closely reasoned and satisfying exposition of these 
vital themes : “ The Inspiration and Authority of Holy Scripture ”, “ The Trinity ”’, 
“The Fall of Man”, “ Redemption”, “ The Resurrection ”, “ Regeneration ”, 
“ The Holy Spirit ”, and “ The Return of Christ ”’. 

The second paper-consists of a chapter on “ The Significance of the Virgin 
Birth ” by B. F. C. Atkinson, M.A., Ph.D., a chapter on “ The Significance of the 
Life of Christ ” by Rev. F. N. Palmer, B.A., B.D., a chapter on “ The Significance of 
the Death of Christ ” by Rev. T. C. Hammond, M.A., a chapter on “ The Significance 
of the Resurrection ” by Rev. I. Siviter, M.A., and a chapter on “ The Significance of 
Pentecost ” by Rev. W. S. Hooton, M.A., B.D. The teaching throughout is strong 
and bracing, and such as is likely to produce a race of convinced believers in the 
full-orbed system of truth taught by Evangelical Christianity. For example, when 
dealing with the Atonement, after referring to the great words, “ Propitiation ”, 
“ Offering ”, “ The Just for the Unjust ”, and “ Sin-bearing ”, Mr. Hammond says : 
‘“ They speak of a Sinless Offerer, and compel us, by the necessity of thought, to 
recognize that His work was undertaken in the interest of others, and not on His own 
behalf. . . . They speak of ‘ Propitiation’ and force upon our conception the 
picture of outraged Justice and the great need of securing mercy. They speak of sins 
laid on Another, and they speak of them as ‘ our sins’, forcing us to acknowledge 
that there, in the Presence of God, and as a tribute of His holiness, the transgressions 
which separate us from Him were definitely borne by Another ” (pp. 48, 49). 

ALExanper Ross. 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 


THE GOSPEL OF SALVATION? 


Tuts volume of sermons by the Rev. Peter Van Dyk, Pastor of the Prospect Park 
Christian Reformed Church, Paterson, New Jersey, will be welcomed by readers 
who have a fondness for 2 Be a doctrine. 

From the 


Coggan, M.A., St. ohn’s College, Cambridge Price 2d. The taver-Vensty Fell hi 


* The Gospel of Salvation. fee P. Van Dyk. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
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The sermons—and they are by no means sermonettes—are eight in number, 
their subjects being, “The Gospel of Salvation ”, “ The Glory of Christ’s Resur- 
rection ”, “ The Great Power in Paul’s Life ”, “ Jesus and His Family ”, “‘ Coming 

to Christ ”, “ Regeneration of Heaven and Earth”, “ The Redeemed Before the 
Throne ”, and “I Love the Lord”. 

These sermons, as their titles indicate, treat‘of the really great themes of the 
Christian faith, and furnish proof of their author’s skill as a homilist. A pleasing 
feature which they have in common, is that they lay emphasis on the supreme 
authority of Holy Scripture, and on the all-sufficiency and indispensableness of the _ 
Sacrifice of the Cross for salvation. 

A word of criticism may be offered, however, on Mr. Van Dyk’s view of Paul’s 
description of himself, in 1 Timothy i. 15, as the chief of sinners. He regards those 
self-abasing words as teaching that Paul “ of all sinners is the greatest and most 
undeserving of salvation”. “. . . Now then,” he adds, “ if that is true then you 
cannot be a greater sinner than Paul, for the moment that is true then this word is 
no longer true that Paul was the greatest ” (p. 23). We believe that Dr. Ronald 
Bayne of Kiltarlity came nearer a right understanding of the situation when, as 
Dr. Kennedy informs us, he soliloquized as follows upon Paul’s words: “ Paul, what 
do you mean by saying that you are the chief of sinners ? - Do you mean that you are 
of all sinners, in all ages, chief ? If so, I cannot agree with you, for Ronald Bayne is 
a greater sinner than you were. But do you mean that you are chief of all the sinners 
who shall be saved ? If so, then there is no hope for Ronald Bayne, for he is a greater 
sinner still. But do you mean, as I think you do, that each saved sinner regards bimself 
as chief ? Then there is hope for Ronald Bayne, and you and he can both agree.” 
(The Apostle of the North, p. 217.) 

The book contains 148 pages, but unfortunately, in the copy before us, there is 
a gap from page 122 to page 139. There are several mistakes in spelling, for some of 
which, obviously, the printer is responsible. There is a foreword by Professor L. 
Berkhof, to whom Mr. Van Dyk inscribes his book. The price is $1. 

G. N. M. Cottins. 


Greenock, Scotland. 


SHEAVES AFTER HARVEST" 


Tue more than two-score years which have elapsed since Dr. Andrew Bonar peacefully 
withdrew from these earthly scenes to be with Christ, have not sufficed to efface the 
memory of his gracious and fruitful ministry. How could they? For his works 
do follow him. 

The number of those who saw his face and heard his voice is daily growing less, 
but many who know him only by reputation, or through his writings, will rejoice 
that his ministry has recently been renewed through the publication, under the 
editorship of his daughters, of a collection of addresses which he gave, for the most 
part, at Christian conferences at various centres in the country. 

The addresses are seven in number, and their subjects are, “ Praise ”, “ Pente- 
cost ”’, “ The Hope of the Lord’s Return ”, “ The Holy Spirit Convincing ”, ”, “ How 
Faith Receives Christ ”, “ The Mercy Seat ” , and “ Meeting as a Congregation ”. 
But these subjects, in Dr. Bonar’s handling of them, converge in the one great theme 
of all evangelical teaching—* Jesus Christ and Him Crucified”. “ Brethren,” he 
entreats his Finnieston congregation, “ pray for your pastor, that he may never, to 
the day of his death, preach a single sermon, or be with you in any gathering together 
in His name, without pointing you to the blood shed for the remission of sin ” (p. 121). 
We know that that prayer was both offered and answered. 


© Sheaves after Harvest. By Dr. Andrew A. Bonar. Edited by his Daughters. Messrs. Pickering 
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The 126 pages of this volume are crammed full of good things which are mani- 
festly the utterances of a man who has had a vision of the infinitely Holy One before 
Whom the cherubim veil their faces. 

The book, which is tastefully got up, bears on its dust cover an excellent picture 
of Dr. Bonar. At the price of 1s. it is an almost incomparable bargain. 

G. N. M. 
Greenock, Scotland. 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT" 


Tue publishers, whose dedication page describes this as their first book, have done 
a good service in offering at a low price this translation of the late Dr. Kuyper’s 
studies. 

Accepting—as was to be expected from the veteran of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches—the Scripture record as true in such detail as is given, the author also 
handles each story as revealing an inspired discretion as to fulness or meagreness of 
what was profitable to be told. Motives and actions are dissected in these studies 
till character is laid bare for warning Or encouragement. 

Dr. Kuyper’s shrewd philosophy is added by way of edification. Eve, “ never 
a child nor a maiden ”’, sprang into life full formed and favoured, aglow with perfect 
loveliness ; yet so dependent on man as to leave him a sinner against the great second 
commandment, as well as in breach of the first. His was a great trust and he failed 
in it. Being more temptable, Eve sinned first because the arch-enemy skilfully 
began with the weaker; but Adam failed in his office of protector. Then, with 
querulous plea of having been tempted, he began the age-long sophistry which seeks 
an excuse for crime in the fact of its happening. There was retributive justice as well 
as clemency in the promise of remedy through the seed of the woman—literally 
fulfilled in the Incarnation. 

Sarah, Hagar, the two Deborahs (nurse, and heroine), Leah, foolish modernly- 
minded Dinah, even Tamar and others of puzzling repute, the admirable Ruth and 
abhorrent Jezebel ; these, and every other Old Testament woman of whom a word 
is recorded beyond mere name, are described with clarity, appreciation and charity. 

Many of the' items would no doubt be embarrassing to a teacher of a mixed 
Bible Class ; but even for that case this book provides a safe conduct ; a lady teacher 
of adolescent girls will find these studies exceedingly precious. 

W. Rounsrztt Browx. 
Edinburgh. 


THE DAY? 


Tue author’s purpose is “* to provide up-to-date information on the Sabbath situation 
in our country and facts and arguments in meeting it ; to help those who wish to 
rethink the place and importance of the Sabbath in its relation to the spiritual life 
of our people and nation ; and to furnish an apologetic for those who believe in the 
Bible. standards of Sabbath keeping and who want to help in upholding these 
standards.” 

In a bold beginning the claim is made that the Sabbath is not “ an ecclesiastical 
institution originating with a designing priesthood ”. It is a civil institution as well 
as religious ; vitally related to the welfare of society, like the family, the Church 
and the State itself. Nature’s need for a day of rest would eventually have called 
for a Sabbath day ; but the demand would have come so late, and in stages so incon- 
sistent with the already widespread recognition of the seventh day, as to make it plain. 

* Women of the Old Testament. By Abraham Kuyper, LL.D., D.D. Translated by Henry 
- Zylstra. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1936. Price $1 (paper, 65 mo 

2 The Day: a Manual on the Christian Sabbath. By R. H. Martin, D.D. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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that the Sabbath had its basis in Revelation. The word Remember was reminiscent, 
as well as a looking forward to continuous duty. It is needless to detail the author’s 
setting forth of the Bible basis beyond noting (in anticipation of a significant chapter 
later on) that. he stresses the specification not of the seventh day of the week, but 
the seventh day after six days of labour. Thus he proceeds to the change of day, 
a change resulting not from what Christ said but from what He did. God the 
Father rested from creative work ; Christ had ended His redemptive work when He 
rose from the grave upon a day fittingly to be remembered as a rest-day, blessed, and 
provided for a saved world, and for men and women to be renewed in Christ. 

After a crisp review of nature’s tribute to the Sabbath, the author proceeds to 
show how the ing of the day is inwoven with the history of the U.S.A. Then 
follows a study of the numerous Statute laws of the Sabbath, with statistics of how 
these are now being observed or flouted in the several States of the Union. Skeleton 
maps show the Eastern States in a more favourable light than the Western, alike as 
to the nature of the Statute laws and of actual respect for the Sabbath. In the 
Eastern States percentage of population enrolled in Sabbath schools is higher than in 

There is a vigorous chapter against the Seventh Day Adventists who, from 
numbering 3,500 in 1863, now are reckoned as 110,000 in the U.S.A., with missionary 
enterprises in many other lands. That Church is a most powerful ally of every person 
who would use the Christian Sabbath for his own selfish purposes. Besides that, 
the Adventists carry on in some other respects a disruptive campaign among the 
Evangelical Churches. 

The most valuable parts of Dr. Martin’s excellent work are his revelation of how 
unmindful the American Churches have been of their duty, and his plans for stirring 
the Churches into concerted effort for repentance and for bringing their people 
back to rest and to healthful spiritual life. 

W. Rounsrett Brown. 


Edinburgh. 


REPUBLICATION OF A STANDARD COMMENTARY® 


Tue purpose of this notice is to call the attention of the readers of Tuz Evanceticat 
Quartzrty to the republication of The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Although it 
_ has undergone no editorial revision since it first appeared, it continues to be of.great 
service to students of the Greek New Testament. In describing the general plan and 
character of the work when the first volume was published in 1897, its general editor, 
W. Robertson Nicoll, stated that it was “ intended to do for the present generation 
the work accomplished by Dean Alford’s in the past”. Even to-day, however, 
Alford’s Greek Testament is still widely used, and the fact that the work under con- 
sideration is no longer abreast of all of modern critical discussion does not signify 
that the coming generation of students will cease to find it an important help in the 
study of the New Testament. 

The continued demand for this commentary is due in part to the happy arrange- 
ment of the text and exegetical and critical notes, in which it follows Alford’s work. 
It is a very usable commentary. Nevertheless, its usefulness is marred somewhat 
by the failure of its editors to adopt a sound critical text—for the most part the 
Textus Receptus is printed, while in 1 Peter, for example, the text of Codex Vaticanus 
appears, and in the Revelation a reconstruction by the commentator for that section, 
Professor Moffatt. 

In other respects, too, unevenness appears. For the commentary has no definite 
editorial point of view. Like the International Critical Commentary, it is therefore 
an example of co-operative endeavour, so characteristically British, among scholars 

® The Expositor's Greek Testament. , Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. W. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. Price $15.00. 
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representing widely divergent theological and critical positions. The Pauline 
authorship of the Pastoral Epistles is defended while the Petrine authorship of 
2 Peter is denied. The Fourth Gospel is held to be apostolic, but not the Revelation. 
Naturally, similar differences appear in the exegetical discussions, and moreover 
some of the contributors are far abler exegetes than others. 

In estimating the present significance of the work, one can hardly fail to single 
out the work of Knowling on Acts, both in the introductory discussion and in the 
commentary, as worthy of special tribute. Although it has now been available for 
more than thirty years, it is one of the finest, if not the finest, book on the Acts that 
has appeared in English. And one does not need to share its generally conservative 
point of view to recognize its general excellencies. Consequently, the publishers 
are deserving of hearty commendation for making this important work available 
once again. 

Philadelphia. N. B. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN EAST AFRICA! 


Tue authors have produced a work, which for comprehensiveness alone, must 
stand apart as one of the most authoritative, as well as pleasing, treatments of a 
great section of African peoples. One fact, more than any other, ought to commend 
this book, and that is the unbiased spirit in which it is written. It is refreshing 
in these days to find a writer who does not indulge in unfair polemics against European 
administrations, missionaries or some other particular béte noir of his own. Mr. 
Thurnwald makes it clear that it is a confusion of thought to look upon the impact 
of European or foreign civilizations on the African as a new thing. Impacts have been 
ever operative, although perhaps not to so great an extent as in the last few hundred 


“The assumption still prevails among us that the contact with the modern 
European was an unprecedented event. This is partly erroneous. Scores of 
contacts occurred in former times, and among many very different peoples and races, 
everywhere in the world including Africa. . . . The black population of Africa 
became an early prey to the slave trade ever since the times of the ancient Egyptians, 
the Babylonians, the Arabs, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Carthaginians, 
and the Pheenicians. The Portuguese and the Spaniards continued the traditional 
behaviour. Like the Persians and the Arabs they established strongholds for their 
trade, as for instance in Mombasa.” 

This work does emphasize the great changes which have occurred in recent 
years in Africa, and it is against this background that the modern problems should 
be consiclered. “ Externally, conditions have changed in a striking manner. Where 
the earlier explorers struggled their path through sun-burned plains, over the barren 
ground of a starving population, or through damp swamps and jungles, to-day the 
railroad runs, the telegraph wire is strung, motor cars hustle over roads built by the 
natives, airways with landing fields and hotels are established. . . . To ‘ safari’ 
from the coast of East Africa with black carriers from Bagamoyo to Lake Victoria 
used to require eighty-eight days of dealing with the warring tribes of Masai, 
Arab slave traders, and Swahili sultans. At present you take a train at Dar-es-Salaam 
and after forty-eight hours you find yourself at Mwanza on the shores of the Victoria 
in the heart of Africa.” 

There is no uncertainty in Mr. Thurnwald’s belief that there is a really great 
positive side to European contact with Africa, and in an age when a certain per- 
verted cynicism fails to give this aspect its due, the labouring of this point is a 
wholesome and necessary correction of what would otherwise become a permanently 

® Black and W bite in East Africa, The Fabric of a New Civilization. By Richard C. Thurnwald, 
with a chapter on “‘ Women "’ by Hilde Thurnwald. Published by George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
London, 1935. 218. 
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perverted vision—we must never forget that there are advantages in peace instead 
of the questionable © selection ” of internecine tribal warfare, rapine and murder. 
“The peace established ” (under European rule) permits the natives “to move 
freely and individually, and the number of materials and objects introduced by the 
white man yields them a better living. You find a lamp, a sewing machine, an 
en and even among the poorer. The material standard of living has certainly 
raised by the contact with the European, . . . if we agree upon a policy of 
higher socialization and humanization, the result of European contact with the 
natives cannot be regarded as the inundation of ‘ natural’ peoples with the rest of 
civilization only.” 

Speaking further on this question the shaft is driven well home in the following 
statement: “ Stanley estimated that murder, rapacity, treachery, and superstition 
took a million of African lives a year. Be that as it may, the sentimentality displayed 
by some writers should be checked by reading records of reliable travellers of the preceding 
epoch. Snobbish ethnologists raving over the * originality’ of institutions and ‘ un- 
contaminated’ life would perbaps have been disturbed in an unpleasant manner. The 
unbridled instincts of those early days were sometimes dangerous. Consequently 
the methods for establishing ‘white supremacy’ had to take that into consideration. 
Dealing with a generation of men now educated in mission schools is a far different matter 
to dealing with people initiated by their old ‘ war colleges.’” Hard words but true! 
Science must be kept free from these cynical prejudices which are often traceable to 
no scientific warranty as much as to preconceived political or other theories. 

There is another aspect of the European contact in East Africa which should be 
duly assessed: the overthrow of native rule was more the curbing of native 
potentates, who had usurped their power just as much as had the white peoples. 
This overthrow of dynasties did not bear directly upon the people. 

Mr. Thurnwald not only tries to give the positive, as clearly as the negative, side 
of European rule, but also devotes much space to a consideration of missionary activi- 
ties. Here, he is as careful and as honest as in all the rest of his work and the feeling 
one gains from a careful study is that missionary activity has been, and still is, 
decidedly beneficial to the well-being of the African; and where it has failed, 
or not prospered the African as it should, has not been due to faults within the 
missionary system, so much as difficulties inherent within a highly complex problem. 
He tells us that mission schools in Kenya have been a success. In Uganda, The 
Church Mission, has done good work in preventing the exploitation of the native 
by fixing prices. The main fault that appears to be apparent, is not so much the 
propagation of Christianity to natives as much as the sudden popularity of the 
Christian profession which has introduced an undesirable type of native. “ Many 
turn to Christianity for it becomes fashionable to be ‘ educated ’ and go to school.” 
And so we find, “ at a Sunday service .. . boys appeared partially in a neat 
attire, but partially in exaggerated dandy costume ; the girls, some of them in more 
or less ‘ latest Paris style,’ chattered loudly during sermon and liturgy, and their 
behaviour was inconsistent with the place and the occasion. . . . This lot does 
not care for any family or clan relations, which they almost despise. They earn 
their livelihood, and with the money show all the traits of newly-acquired individualism 
and ‘distinction,’ with all its exaggerations, distortions and misunderstandings. 
By peeping somewhere behind the scenes of European life they demonstrate an over- 
bearing, blasé attitude and nourish the illusion of having acquired all knowledge of 
the Europeans. . . . The comparison with the community of a mission station 
in the country was most revealing. In such a station, a control is exercised by the 
elders, and the spirit of solidarity is an obstacle to the intrusion of manners and 
behaviour as depicted.” Here is the real problem which faces all activities working 
for the stability of these peoples. It will have to be solved if a true and lasting culture 
is to arise, and here we have a valid reason, for, first of all a diagnostic examination 
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of the problem such as contained in this book, and then its solution by co-operation 
between administrative, religious and anthropological activities. The solution 
undoubtedly lies in the preservation of all that is good in native civilization with all 
the necessary changes that civilization, education, and Christianity will undoubtedly 
enforce. This is certainly being aimed at by the systems employed by some missions, 
the application of “ indirect rule ” and the Jeanes and allied teaching systems which 
embody craftmanship and technical training suitable to African life. 

The European is not the only contact active in East Africa to-day. There are 
Indians, mainly traders from around Gujerat, Goanese and Somali and Arabs. 
The Arabs are held in high respect but “ the Indian ”, we are told “ is ranged lowest 
in esteem being styled ‘ stingy and cowardly’. ‘ They eat their money’ goes the 
African’s saying.” We learn that they are quarrelsome and give much more trouble 
than the Arabs. “‘ The labour offices abound with complaints about the small Indian 
traders and shopkeepers. Their artifice consists in misusing the African’s confidence. 
After having received his wages for one or two years, the labourer, . . . tries 
to get rid of his money by investing it in useful objects, in clothing, etc., all to be 
put in a small iron trunk. . . . He leaves all with the Indian who, in order to 
ingratiate himself, offers him cigarettes or sugar, and behaves very nicely. . . . 
The report of a Labour officer runs as follows: ‘ There is hardly a case of a man 
opening his box in front of a Labour officer in which he does not state that two shirts 
are missing, or that some cloth has been changed for a cheaper quality.’ These 
facts come apposite with any consideration of the permanence of European Settle- 
ment, since the writer is clear, that if they left the country, someone else would 
follow in their steps, and ‘ Indeed, I doubt whether the Hindus or Japanese would 
exhibit the same amount of self-control and self-restraint as the Europeans did.’ ”’ 

This work, covering almost every aspect of the problems of impact of races, and 
their complex social, religious, and racial questions, is essential to any thorough know- 
ledge of the problems not only of East Africa, but of the whole question of contact 
throughout the world. In a readable style, fertile of thought, vivid of expression, 
_ and a fund of knowledge and facts, Black and White in East Africa is worthy of the 
highest commendation to all thinking people, as well as to anthropologists, clergy and 
missionaries, social thinkers and administrators. In addition it has all the pleasing 
adjuncts of good printing, paper, clear photographs and diagrams. 

Edinburgh. G. R. Gam. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ANTHROPOLOGY: 


Mr. Penniman has undertaken a very difficult task and done it well. Instead of 
producing a dry-as-dust catalogue of publications with glorified extracts from 
Minerva and Who's Who, he has written a most readable and informative book, 
which should form a philosophical background to all general anthropological studies. 
The book is divided into the following sections—‘ The Scope of Anthropology,” 
“The Formulary Period ” before 1835 ; “ The Convergent Period, ¢. 1835-1859,” 
“The Constructive Period, 1859-1900,” “‘ The Critical Period, 1900-1935” and 
“The Future ”. 

In addition, there is a most helpful Appendix of a chronological character dealing 
with Men, Events, Congresses, Museums, Societies, Periodicals and Bibliography. 
There is one criticism—but a forgivable one when we consider the difficulty of the 
task—and that is that the Scottish Anthropological Society should have been 
included in the list of societies. This will undoubtedly be put right in any future 
editions. 

Not the least helpful aspect of this book is the definitions of the nomenclature 
contained in the first few pages. Strange as it may be, this is one of the few sciences 

* A Hundred Tears of Anthropology. By T. K. Penniman, Secretary to the Committee for 
Anthropology, Oxford. Published at 15s. by Duckworth, London, in “ The Hundred Years Series.” 
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in which the eomenclatuse tends to be s For example, “ Ethno- 
logy ” may mean anything in Britain, whilst out of it, it means something that would 
not usually be expected by British workers. Therefore, the more writers of 
comprehensive works emphasize a nomenclature the better, especially when the 
definitions used are such as are already receiving fairly authoritative recognition, 
as in this case, where the definitions are thse that are employed at Oxford and 
also by the Scottish School of Anthropologists as well as others. One other task 
that Mr. Penniman might well take up at a later stage would be to give the foreign 
equivalents of our terminology. For instance “ Ethnology ” as used by Mr. Penniman 
does not mean “ Ethnologie” among the Germans. They understand that term 
to connote what we call “ Physical Anthropology,” while the nearest equivalent 
to our use of “ Ethnology ” is probably “ Volkskunde ”. 

In the Formulary period the writer discusses the studies of Man as from Greek 
times to the nineteenth century. It would have been interesting to have 
searched backwards into older roots—such as contained in Hebrew thought for 
example—but naturally that might have so enlarged the scope of the work to the 
travestying of its objective. This discussion of the Grecian conceptions is good 
and of value to philosopher as to scientific worker. Perhaps one of the most interest- 

ing parts of this book is that which deals with anthropology in the sixteenth century. 
«The discovery of America coon raised the origin ond descent of the 
races of mankind. Patristic ethnology had divided the old world between the 
descendants of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and thus made all men descendants of 
Adam, and participators in his sin and fall. The first view of the Spaniards, as soon 
as they knew that the Americans were a new race, was that they were outside the 
grace of God, and therefore their natural prey. In spite of the papal declaration 
of 1512 that the Amerindians were descended from Adam and Eve, the fact that the 
Pope had divided the world between Spain and Portugal, and the desire for gold, gave 
a sort of crude justification to the appalling cruelty of Cortez (1519) in Mexico, and 
of Pizzaro (1530) in Peru. Various authors of the sixteenth century contradicted 
the monogenistic view of the Church. For example, Paracelsus in 1520 was of the 
opinion that people in out-of-the-way islands were the children of another Adam, 
and not allied to us in flesh and blood. These various and diverse les must have 
sprung not from one parent, but from many. sees pasty 0 i 
and not as a scientist, ‘ according to the faith of the weaker brethren’. And 
Giordano Bruno in 1591 declared that “No sound thinking person will refer the 
Ethiopians to the same protoplast as the Jewish one’. The discovery of America 
then raised anew the old controversy between monogeny and polygeny which St. 
Augustine had so effectually buried ”. This is certainly a foretaste of later thought 
both in theological and scientific circles, and the arguments for polygeny have much 
the same ring to-day as they had then. 

Mr. Penniman’s book is most helpful as a source-book of theories—for instance, 
we would normally look to Tylor as one of the principal founders and exponents of 
animistic thought, yet we find from this work, that he was preceded by N. S. Bergier, 
“whose idea that fetishism and astrolatry grew out of a childish state of mind which 
supposed everything to be full of genies or spirits is stated in his book L’Origine des 
dieux du Paganisme, Paris, 1767”. 

To the careful reader one great moral will be drawn from the discussion of 
“ The Constructive Period ” and that is that too much error was given out, and still 
is for that matter, in the sacred name of science just because of preconceived notions 
becoming “ laws ” in the minds of certain thinkers. This has happened particularly 
in the application of evolutionary ideas, especially unilateral views of evolution, to 
social and spiritual phenomena. 

It is always of interest to read of the beginnings of the great, especially so when 

are unusual, as in the case of Tylor. As Mr. Penniman says “ While Darwin went 

inburgh and Cambridge, getting all his training for the career he was to follow 
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outside the curriculum, Tylor went to no university, but was apprenticed to the 
family firm of brass founders. As a young man, he found himself in delicate health, 
and travelled’. . . after a year in the Southern States of Northern America, 
he went to Cuba, where in 1856 at the age of twenty-four, a chance meeting decided 
his career. Hearing the familiar Quaker ‘Thou’ from a passenger in a tram who 
made some casual excuse to him, he ventured to make further conyersation, and 
discovered that his acquaintance was Henry Christy, the banker, who had for some 
time been working with Edouard Lartet in the ‘ bone caves’ ‘of Central France. 
Christy had some thought of going to Mexico, and asked Tylor to accompany him, 
and it was characteristic of Tylor that he should start at once. The friendship lasted 
for ten years, during which Christy gave Tylor the benefit of his wide and minute 
knowledge both of prehistoric life and ethnology.” Eventually, in 1883 Tylor 
became Professor of Anthropology in the University of Oxford. 

No one who wishes to have a clear presentation of the varying groups of anthro- 
pological studies, and the theories attached to them, whether the “ Functionalism ” 
of Malinowski, or the original state of Eden of Pater Schmidt, can afford to be without 


this book 
G. R. Gate. 
Edinburgh. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS' 


Dr. Linpemann, in a foreword to his book, gives an account of its genesis. It 
consists of lectures which he delivered at the Long Lake, Illinois, Vacation Bible 
Camp in 1932. The Bible characters with whom he deals in his volume are those 
who are remembered chiefly by deeds of love and devotion which they performed. 
The title Love ts Strong as Death, under which the book was formerly published, is, 
in this respect, a better indication of the author’s theme than the present title, 
Bible Characters. 

Dr. Lindemann, who claims kinship with Martin Luther, and is minister of 
a Lutheran congregation in Woodville, Ohio, is a talented writer. He has, in a 
marked degree, the gift of character-analysis, and his graphic portrayal of the Bible 
men and women of whom he writes is evidence that he lacks neither imagination nor 
originality. From the story of their lives he extracts many lessons which demonstrate 
the perennial applicability of Bible teaching to human life and conduct. 

But all this notwithstanding, we cannot accord him unqualified approval. In 
his essay on The Shulamite (pp. 32-40), he is a confessed disciple of Professor Ewald 
of Goettingen—much to the detriment of that part of his book. To identify the 
Suitor i in the Song of Songs as Solomon (as Dr. Lindemann does) and the Shulamite 
as a “‘ young woman ” who “ against her protest . . . is brought to Jerusalem”, 
and who, because she “ is pledged to a young man of her home in the North . . . 
refuses to listen to the King’s enamoured pleadings, flatteriesandsweet words . . .” 
is, to our mind, to miss the real message of the peerless allegory. Dr. Lindemann’s 
comment on Canticles vi. 4-5 (Thou art beautiful, O, my love, as Tirzah, comely as 
Jerusalem, terrible as an army with banners. Turn away thine eyes from me, for 
they have overcome me) offends the eye and grates upon the ear. He writes: 
“The Shulamite knows this language. Thus speaks the man of many loves, the 
bird-catcher plays his sweetest flute, the trapper lays his best bait. What really 
offers her the King? ‘I have threescore queens and fourscore concubines and 
virgins without number,’ he boasts. What is love, true love to a man of this jaded 
and worn-out sensuality ?” We prefer the view of Dr. Moody Stuart that “ the 
Song . . . was never designed for any scenes of earth, but to shadow through 
an earthly veil the communion of the ransomed Church with her glorious Redeemer.” 


1 Bible Characters. By Dr. H. Lindemann. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 80 pp. Price $1. 
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Another passage which calls for criticism occurs towards the end of a chapter on 
David and Absalom. Dr. Lindemann finds in the love expressed in David’s lamenta- 
tion over his wayward son “the image of an heavenly father’s undying tender 
kindness towards the Absaloms among his children.” So far, good; but what are 
we to make of the observation which follows? “ God so loves the worst of men that 
He never gives them up even to the last, when there is even for Him astern: Too late / 
[italics ours}. He is willing to hear the intercession of Jesus in their behalf, to 
suspend the rigors of strictest and unbending justice, to be reconciled to offenders, 
to give them new trials and ever new opportunities, and to save them after all” 
(p. 64). Surely not, when there is even for Him a stern: “ Too late /” 

A few words are mis-spelt. “ Undounted”, p. 37, last line, should be “ un- 
daunted”; “ treats”’, p. 63, line 18, should be “ traits”; and “ Their”, p. 66, 

inning of third paragraph, should be “There”. The book is a Zondervan 

blication, and is priced at $1. 
G. N. M. 
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